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ordinating body to aid, supplement, and make more effective the efforts 

of the local historical societies and their federation and to stimulate the 
interest of teachers and other individuals who are concerned with the history 
of the Commonwealth. Its general aims are to promote scholarly activity in 
the history of Pennsylvania and the teaching of state history in the schools 
and colleges of the state. It is planned to accomplish these objectives through 
annual meetings held successively in different parts of the state and through 
the publication of articles, books, and source material pertaining to Pennsyl- 
vania history. 


| HE Pennsylvania Historical Association is designed to serve as a co- 


The Pennsylvania Historical Association publishes PENNSYLVANIA His- 
ToRY, its Quarterly Journal, to make available articles embodying current 
historical research on Pennsylvania, news of historical activities, and reviews 
of books which will be of interest to historically-minded Pennsylvanians. 
The News and Comment section of the magazine serves the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies, the county and local historical societies, 
and the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, as a clearing- 
house for news of their activities. Annual membership dues are $5.00. 
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Tue BATTLE OF 


’s CHARGE, JULY 3] 


GetrysBurG [PICKETT 
By Peter F. Rothermel 


ROTHERMEL’S PAINTINGS OF THE 
BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG 


By Epwin B. CoppIncTon* 


A VISITOR to the State Museum Building in Harrisburg 
upon entering the main floor will immediately meet an im- 
posing stone stairway which leads up to the Hall of Trophies. 
Going up the steps he will see spread out before him at the far 
end of the hall the “largest ‘Battle scene’ [on a single piece of 
canvas] in North America. . . .”* Of unusual dimensions, 32 feet 
in length and 1634 feet in height, this oil painting by Peter Fred- 
erick Rothermel has always been called the “Battle of Gettysburg.” 
Actually it shows not the battle as a whole but the dramatic and 


symbolic moment when the Union forces stopped the Confederates 
in Pickett’s famous charge. 


The battle of Gettysburg lasted too long and covered too large 
an area to be confined within a single frame, and Rothermel did 
not attempt the impossible. To lead up to and complement the big 
scene of Pickett’s charge, Rothermel painted five smaller pictures 
which show other memorable but less decisive episodes during 
the three days of the battle. These paintings, which are known 
as the “side series,” he completed after the unveiling of the big 
one at Philadelphia on December 20, 1870. Three of them hang 
to the visitor’s left as he walks into the Hall of Trophies. These 
include No. 1, “Battle of the First Day and Death of Reynolds” ; 
No. 3, “Charge of Pennsylvania Reserves in Plum Run, July 2”; 
and No. 4, “Repulse of General Johnson’s [Confederate] Division 
by General Geary’s White Star Division, July 3.” Not on display 
but in the possession of the State Historical and Museum Com- 


*Edwin B. Coddington is Head of the Department of History, Lafayette 
College, and a member of the Council of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

1Know Your State Museum: Rothermel’s famous painting, “The Battle 
of Gettysburg.” Leaflet by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission. I wish to express my appreciation for the help generously given 


by several members of the professional staff of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission. 
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mission are No, 2, “Charge of Louisiana Tigers and Repulse [on 
East Cemetery Hill in the evening of July 2],” and another version 
of No. 3 which shows the charge of the Pennsylvania Reserves 
as seen from the Confederate instead of the Union battle lines.? 
These smaller pictures have always received scant mention in 
official correspondence and notices. Most writers have referred 
only to the large painting of Pickett’s charge, invariably calling it 
“the Battle of Gettysburg” and thus creating the impression that 
it was Rothermel’s only picture of the subject. This misleading 
title illustrates some of the unusual twists in the story of how 
these pictures came to be, what the artist accomplished in painting 
them, and what happened to them after he had done his work. 
Within a year after the surrender of General Lee, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Governor Andrew Curtin suggested to the legislature that 
the state should commemorate the battle of Gettysburg in a 
“historical painting” for display at the capitol. In justifying this 
recommendation he pointed out that the battle had resulted in a 
glorious victory and was “in fact the beginning of the end of the 
war, and occurred on the soil of the Commonwealth. . . .”* With 
agreeable alacrity, but not without some discussion, the legislature 
responded favorably to the governor’s idea and on February 15, 
1866, established a joint committee of six members, three from 
each house, to handle the matter. The legislature wanted the com- 


*The labels on the pictures of the “side series” hanging in the Hall of 
Trophies give 1881 as the date for the painting of the “Charge of the Penn- 
sylvania Reserves in Plum Run, July 2,” and none for the other two works. 
Rothermel wrote Governor John Geary on January 1, 1872, that the picture 
of the “Battle of Gettysburg” and the accompanying smaller pictures would 
be “ready for delivery on or before February 22, 1872.” See Pennsylvania 
Archives, Papers of the Governors, 1871-1883, Ser. 4, IX, 99. 

Judging from this statement and evidence found in the Rothermel Collec- 
tion, Division of Public Records of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission (hereafter called D.P.R.), there were only four “smaller pic- 
tures” ready for delivery in 1872. They were identical in size, 5 feet 7% 
inches in length and 3 feet in height. The version of the “Charge of the 
Pennsylvania Reserves” now on display in the Hall of Trophies has larger 
dimensions, 5 feet 11 inches in length by 4 feet in height. These facts suggest 
that Rothermel was dissatisfied with the version included in the original 
“side series” and decided to do another on a larger canvas showing the 
charge from Union lines. It is signed “P. M. Rothermel 1881.” Statement of 
Mr. John Witthoft, Chief Curator, Pennsylvania State Museum. 

* Proceedings of Governor Curtin and the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
relating to the picture of the battle of Gettysburg, MS, Rothermel Collec- 
tion, D.P.R. See also Pennsylvania Archives, Papers of the Governors, 1858- 
1871, Ser. 4, VIII, 730. The governor made the recommendation in his annual 
message, January 30, 1866. 
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mittee to recommend a competent artist, to suggest ways of repro- 
ducing the battle artistically, and to estimate the cost of the project.‘ 
The committee was given a free hand in nominating an artist, 
although there had been an attempt in the senate to limit the 
choice to a Pennsylvanian because the battle had been fought on a 
“Pennsylvania field.”” One senator opposed this move with the 
remark that while as a matter of principle he favored protection 
of American industry, the senate was not considering an economic 
problem, but how to procure for the state a “work of high art, 
worthy of a great occasion, memorable for all time to come. . . .” 
For that reason he hoped that the committee would “secure the 
services of the best artists without reference to State lines.” An- 
other senator wanted the state to be so rash as to import foreign 
artistic talent should it prove necessary. Finally someone reminded 
the senate that the “battle was not fought by Pennsylvanians alone; 
it was fought by the soldiers of the whole country, and it [was] 
to the interest of the whole country to have this painting.” 
These arguments impressed the senate for it disregarded the 
tradition of protectionism and rejected in the name of free trade 
in artistic skills an amendment instructing the committee to select 
an artist from Pennsylvania.® But as events would show, the com- 
mittee finally conformed to the spirit of the amendment. 

The committee got busy right away in the winter of 1866 and 
proceeded to act as a commission with “large discretionary powers.” 
Less than two months after its appointment it made a report and 
recommendations. Together with the governor it had conferred 
with a large number of artists and laymen who were well informed 
about the fine arts in both Europe and the United States. Mr. 
Joseph Harrison, Jr., a prominent Philadelphian, had opened “his 
private art gallery, finest in the State, and introduced . . . [the 
members] to the works of the most eminent artists. . . .” The 
committee had happily discovered that many artists of “high 
reputation” were interested in doing the picture. Even more com- 
forting was the assurance “by those who know” that it could find a 
Pennsylvanian “equal to the task of painting the work.” The com- 
mittee had discussed the project with General George C. Meade 

* Journal House of Representatives (1866), 290. Members of the committee 
were Senators George Connell, D. McConaughy, A. H. Glatz; Representa- 


tives J. A. Kerns, A. W. Markley, H. Alien. 
* Pennsylvania Legislative Record (1866), 263. 
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and other general officers, such as Winfield Scott Hancock and 
Samuel W. Crawford, and they had shown interest and a willing- 
ness to help. General Meade had offered to accompany any artist 
the committee might select and go over the battlefield with him.* 
Because of the importance of the subject and their great con- 
cern to secure a work which would redound to the credit of the 
state and the soldiers who had “fought the enemy upon [its] soil,” 
the committee had “proceeded cautiously.” There was much “diver- 
sitv of opinion as to the particular study (the place or event) 
¥ saould be selected as the great theme for a picture... .” 
»mmittee felt there was not a single battle, but three battles 

of Gettysburg, involving the “conflicts of three distinct days, each 
of which takes rank with the first battles of the world.” There- 
fore to do “justice” to the battle there was perhaps need for 
“three paintings—one for each day.’ Although someone in the 
legislature attempted to give the committee authority to obtain 
possibly as many as three paintings,® the general appropriations 
act as finally adopted in 1866 empowered it to make a contract, in 
cooperation with the governor, for only one painting. The legis- 
lature did not appropriate any specific sum for this work but in- 
stead took the unusual step of authorizing the governor to “draw 
the moneys required, by his warrants upon the state treasurer.” 
In addition to this measure the legislature permitted the committee 
“to obtain [art] studies.”® Possibly the committee interpreted this 
phrase liberally so that it felt warranted in purchasing the “side 
series” as well as the one large painting. The records unfortunately 
are not clear on this point, nor for that matter on several others. 
Sometime in 1866 the committee and the governor commissioned 
Peter Frederick Rothermel to paint the battle of Gettysburg, and 


° Proceedings . . . relating to the picture of the battle of Gettysburg, MS, 
Rothermel Collection, D.P.R. See also Journal, House of Representatives 
(1866), 981. 

7 Ibid. Although it indulged in hyperbole, so typical of Civil War writing, 
the committee was substantially correct in its analysis of the battle, certainly 
in the difference between the first and the last two days. Considering the 
location of the Union lines and the number of regiments involved in both 
armies, the contests of July 2 and 3, were parts of a larger engagement 
which took two days to reach a decision. On the other hand, it could be 
argued, that the battle of the first day was a completely separate affair. 
Resulting in the defeat of Federal forces, it occurred in a different location 
with only parts of both armies engaged. 

8 Tbid. 
® Public Laws (1866), 82. The governor approved the Act on April 11, 1866. 
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in the contract agreed to pay him $25,000 for the work. This 
amount presumably reimbursed him for five pictures—the four 
smaller ones in the “side series” and the tremendous one now 
hanging on the east wall of the Hall of Trophies in the State 
Museum Building.’*® Rothermel was a bona fide Pennsylvanian, 
born in Nescopeck, Luzerne County, on July 18, 1817, and raised 
in the state where he received the advantages of a “common-school 
education.” After studying art in Philadelphia and serving there 
for a good many years as director of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Art, he finally conformed to the custom of native-born artists 

y completing his education in Europe. At the time the legislative 
committee was casting around for someone to do a commemorative 
work on the battle, he had already gained a reputation as an artist 
whose paintings depicted dramatic events in history. Over the 
years he had produced a large number of pictures on a variety 
of subjects, including “De Soto Discovering the Mississippi,” 
“Embarkation of Columbus,” “Christian Martyrs in the Colos- 
seum,” “Patrick Henry before the Virginia House of Burgesses,” 
and the “Trial of Sir Henry Vane.” All were in the style and 
taste of the closing phase of romanticism in American art. In 
addition he had done a series of paintings illustrating William 
H. Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Mexico.*! Although the 
committee in choosing a Pennsylvanian opened itself to the charge 

‘’ Rothermel said that the picture had “cost some four years of study. .. .” 
See Gettysburg MS, Rothermel Collection, D.P.R. The unveiling of the 
picture took place December 20, 1870. See newspaper clipping and Proceed- 
ings ... relating to the picture of the battle of Gettysburg. [bid. 

See explanation for Rothermel’s picture of the Battle of Gettysburg. Ibid. 
This document clearly indicates that $25,000 was paid for all five paintings. 
The Harrisburg Patriot, Dec. 12, 1870, and The Evening Telegraph, Harris- 
burg, Dec. 17, 1870, asserted that Rothermel received $25,000 from the state. 
There is no suggestion anywhere that this amount also included payment for 
the sixth painting, the second version of the “Charge of the Pennsylvania 
Reserves in Plum Run, July 2,” which was finished in 1881. Rothermel did 
not complete his work within the time set by the contract because the state 
authorities kept back for a while a fifth of the amount owed him. On May 
27, 1871, the governor approved an act authorizing the state treasurer to 
pay Rothermel $5,000, representing the balance, on February 22, 1872, “to 
which date the time for the delivery of the picture [was] hereby extended.” 
See Public Laws (1871), 209. This act accomplished its purpose, for on 
January 1, 1872, Rothermel wrote the governor that the pictures would be 
ready on or before February 22, 1872. He had finished the big picture in 
1870, but needed more time to complete the “side series” paintings. See 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, November 30, 1870. ; 

" Appleton’s Cyclopaedia %! American Biography, V, 333; Dictionary of 


American Biography, XVI, 187. See also E. P. Richardson, Painting in 
-Imerica, the Story of 450 Years (New York, 1956), 255. 
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of parochialism, it could justify its selection by pointing to Roth- 
ermel’s great experience. 

All the skill he had acquired was to be severely tested in planning 
a picture which would convey the story and the meaning of one 
of the great and decisive battles in history. He had to approach 
his task in the same way as the historian—except that in trans- 
mitting the results of his research he used a different medium. 
Most of the records now open to the historian were not easily 
available then, but he did have the advantage of talking and cor- 
responding directly with veterans of the battle who could give at 
first hand, and when memories were still comparatively fresh, 
their impressions of what had happened.’* He spent countless 
hours in obtaining and studying the testimony of these men, and 
in going over the battleground, often with State Senator David Mc- 
Conaughy, who was a member of the committee, and more im- 
portant, a resident of Gettysburg. McConaughy’s services proved 
invaluable for, as Rothermel said, “at the time of the battle he 
|had] remained in the town [where he] saw much of the near 
fighting. And, being entirely familiar with the ground occupied by 


both armies, was in the condition to... [give] me all the in- 
formation he had of himself, or, had gathered through his personal 
relations with many of the officers . . . who fought . . . in the 


Great Fight.”"* 

Unfortunately, the deeper Rothermel went into the subject, the 
more confused he became about the sequence of events. As con- 
scientious historians have also discovered, he found battle accounts 
particularly difficult to evaluate. The person telling the story 
might be a most competent witness, yet the chances were that he 
had seen a mere fragment of the engagement, or unconsciously 
he would put events in the best light so as to enhance his own 
reputation or that of his military unit. Rothermel complained 
that “there was much contradiction and confusion in the various 


" That tremendous accumulation of documentary material containing battle 
reports, official reports, and a great variety of correspondence, published in 
128 volumes under the title of The War of the Rebellion, A Compilation of 
the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies did not see the light 
of day until the first few volumes appeared in 1880. Hereafter cited as O. R. 

** Gettysburg MS, Rothermel Collection, D.P.R. In this connection Rother- 
mel graciously acknowledged the help given him by the committee and 
said, “All the members save one did all within their power to assist 
me in making a good work. And if it is a failure, the fault is not theirs 
but mine and of my deficiency alone.” [bid. 
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ROTHERMEL’S PAINTINGS 7 
reports of officers, eye-witnesses and writers in the interest of 
their special friends. In consequence it cost a great deal of labor 
before an amount of reliable information was assured as sufficient 
to warrant the beginning of even the first sketches.’* No wonder 
“the picture had cost [him] some four years of study on the 
ground and elsewhere.”’® 

In the case of the big painting Rothermel was especially obligated 
for their assistance to such Union generals as Meade, commander 
of the Army of the Potomac; Hancock, commander of the 2nd 
Corps; John Gibbon, division commander in the 2nd Corps; 
Alexander S. Webb, in charge of the 2nd Brigade under Gibbon; 
George S. Greene, commander of a brigade in the 12th Corps; 
and Henry J. Hunt, Chief of Artillery, Army of the Potomac. 
Officers of lesser grades, some of whom had served on the various 
staffs, also furnished Rothermel useful information. More impor- 
tant, he obtained from Lieutenant Frank Aretas Haskell’s brother 
a copy of the lieutenant’s long personal account of the battle of 
Gettysburg, which has since become a classic in Civil War lit- 
erature.’® Haskell as aide-de-camp to General Gibbon was right 
in the thick of things during Pickett’s charge, and he played an 
important role in pushing the Confederates back. 

Rothermel’s attempts to balance the Union version of events with 
reports from Confederate officers apparently brought meager re- 
sults. He got a sketchy account from General Trimble, commander 
of a division in General A. P. Hill’s 3rd Corps, but General Long- 
street, commander of the lst Corps and General Pickett’s im- 
mediate superior, refused to give his story of events at Gettysburg. 
He excused himself on the grounds that he could not “do so 
satisfactorily . . . without visiting the battlegrounds again.” He 
went on to say that his recollections of the various points were not 
“clear enough” to permit him to give Rothermel information 
sufficiently accurate to warrant “putting them upon canvas.”"* 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

1° Tbid. Haskell wrote the story of the battle to his brother, H. M. Haskell 
of Portage, Wisconsin, not long after the event. It was such a complete and 
well-written account that friends of the family arranged for its publication. 
A recent edition has been produced by Bruce Catton, although an older one 
published in 1908 by the Wisconsin History Commission is satisfactory. The 
manuscript copy of this account in the Rothermel Collection includes only 
the description of Pickett’s charge, which can be found on pp. 110 to 138 
of the 1908 edition. 


* Tbid. 
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One of Rothermel’s big problems was to determine who was 
where, and when. Two questions in particular gave him difficulty : 
where was Meade during Pickett’s attack, and who announced to 
him the repulse of the Confederates? Looking back now, the fuss 
caused by these queries seems petty, but the amour propre of more 
than one personage was involved. Rothermel’s correspondents 
were in dead earnest in their efforts to keep the record straight 
for his enlightenment and incidentally for their own or their 
friends’ reputations. Regardless of anyone’s feelings, the answer 
to the first question was of primary concern to Rothermel for it 
would determine whether General Meade, the victorious com- 
mander, should be in the picture at all, unless history were to 
be ignored for the sake of artistic effect. 

Aware that “perhaps some critic may question’?’® Rothermel’s 
placing him in the picture, Meade wrote to the artist and ac- 
counted for his movements, as he recalled them, on the afternoon 
of July 3. He warned that “in the excitement of battle, no indi- 
vidual’s memory unsupported by corroborative evidence is to be 
relied on, however honest or truthful the individual may be.”!® 
Several other accounts agreed with Meade’s, that he was at the 
house on the Taneytown Road, which he had used as headquarters, 
when the enemy’s batteries began the two-hour cannonade pre- 
paratory to Pickett’s charge. The house was located three or four 
hundred yards to the rear of the battle line and down a good 
way from the crest of Cemetery Ridge. Confederate gunners were 
generally shooting over the heads of the infantry into Union 
batteries on the top of the ridge and also into units to the rear. 
Some shells ricocheted and dropped uncomfortably close to Meade 
and his staff. Despite suggestions that he move headquarters, 
Meade refused to budge because he felt it imperative for him to 
be where people would expect to find him. Toward the end of the 
bombardment he consented to move to Power’s Hill, site of Gen- 
eral Slocum’s headquarters and a much safer place, when he 


*% George C. Meade to Rothermel, Dec. 18, 1869. Rothermel Collection, 


DPR. 

* Meade to John B. Bachelder, December 4, 1869, ibid. When he wrote to 
Rothermel on December 18, 1869, Meade enclosed a copy of this letter, 
telling what he had done during the Confederate attack on July 3. A printed 
copy of the letter can be found in John B. Bachelder, The Story of the Battle 
of Gettysburg and Description of the Painting of the Repulse of Longstreet’s 
Assault (Boston, 1904), 34. The painting mentioned in the title of this book 
is one done by James Walker and not by Rothermel. 
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learned that a signal officer stationed there could communicate 
with his officer in charge of signals at the house on Taneytown 
Road. No sooner had Meade made the change than he discovered 
that his man had left his post, so he started back to the old head- 
quarters. As a result of these movements he became separated 
from his staff and found himself alone with only a few orderlies. 
On returning to the Taneytown Road house, he met several of his 
staff dismounted and among them his son George, an aide-de- 
camp. George took a horse from one of the orderlies and followed 
his father. About this time the sound of musketry replaced the 
boom of cannon, and many men for various reasons began moving 
to the rear. These changes and the appearance of many prisoners 
suggested to Meade a heavy enemy infantry attack, so upon reach- 
ing headquarters he “rode straight up to the line of battle.’’*° 


It is from this point on that accounts vary considerably, lead- 
ing to claims and counter-claims by the participants. Several ques- 
tions have never been answered in such a way as to remove all 
doubt. When Meade headed for the front, how far had the Con- 
federate attack progressed? Who rode with him, and who gave 
him information about developments in the battle? Meade said 
he remembered starting out alone for the battle line, and upon 
inquiring of the first officer he met, learned that the Union forces 
had repulsed the attack. At this moment his son rejoined him. 
He recognized only one officer of those he met, Lieutenant Haskell 
of General Gibbon’s staff. As for the time of his arrival at the 
front he wrote, “I have always been under the impression that 
the contest was virtually closed when I reached the scene, although 
my horse was shot while there, with a musket-ball, and my son 
had his horse killed under him by a shell, the enemy re-opening 
his batteries with great fury the moment the assaulting column 
was seen to give way. I did not myself see any of the assaulting 
columns, except . . . [prisoners] ; these I met just as they passed 
into our lines, and rode through them as I approached the line 
of battle.”*? George refreshed his father’s memory on two counts: 
that another member of Meade’s staff, Lieutenant R. S. McKenzie, 
had accompanied Meade at least part of the way to Cemetery 
Ridge before being sent off “with some orders” ; and that the “first 


*° [bid. 
* Thid, 
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officer” Meade mentioned as having met was Lieutenant John 
Egan, lst Regiment, U. S. Artillery,?? who recalled the incident 
in a letter to George. 

When Egan saw Meade and his son, he said he was standing 
with his section of artillery a little to the right and front of 
Cushing’s Battery and about fifteen or twenty yards in the rear 
of the stone wall, behind which kneeled the men of General Alex- 
ander Hays’ division of the 2nd Corps. As the two came up the 
ridge from the right rear, Egan recalled that George was the 
only staff officer with his father. They arrived when the Rebels 
were “close up to the stone wall” and General Hays was on his 
horse and jumping over the wall to lead his men in a counter- 
attack. Meade inquired about Hays, and Egan pointed him out, 
riding beyond the wall and trailing a Confederate flag behind him. 
When Meade asked if the Rebels had “turned,” Egan said, “Yes. 
See Hays has one of their flags.” 

“Your father said (and mighty cross too Old Boy): ‘I don’t 
care for their flag. Have they turned?’ 

“T said, ‘Yes sir. They are just turning.’ ” 

Egan ended his letter with the remark that “the bullets flew 
right lively there, George.”** 

In giving his version of the fight on Cemetery Ridge, Frank 
Haskell agreed with Egan that Meade was accompanied only by 
his son, and that he rode up just as the tide was turning or soon 
afterwards. Haskell, however, created the impression that it was 
he who gave Meade the first report of the enemy’s repulse. He 
told how Meade heard the good news just before he reached the 
crest and could see for himself “the masses of prisoners, the 
numerous captured flags ... , the fugitives of the routed enemy, 
disappearing with the speed of terror in the woods. .. .”” At what 
he had heard and seen Meade’s “face lighted,” and he said, 
“*Thank God.’ And then his right hand moved as if it would 
have caught off his hat and waved it; but this gesture he sup- 
pressed, and instead he waved his hand, and said ‘Hurrah!’ The 
son, with more youth in his blood and less rank upon his shoulders, 
snatched off his cap, and roared out his three ‘hurrahs’ right 


= Ibid. 
* [Lieut.] Egan to Lieut. Col. George Meade, February 8, 1870, Rothermel 
Collection, D.P.R. 
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heartily. The General then surveyed the field, some minutes, in 
silence.”** 

Four witnesses, including Meade, therefore agreed that during 
the two-hour bombardment, the fighting on Cemetery Ridge, and 
until the Confederate repulse, the commander of the army was 
either at his headquarters or wandering somewhere behind the 
lines; and that he was riding to the top of the ridge near the 
turning point of the battle in the company of no more than two 
officers of his staff and most likely only one, his son George. The 
question as to which officer gave him the first news of victory 
is unimportant, for it is possible that both Egan and Haskell told 
him the same thing. On such an occasion where thousands of troops 
in close combat filled the air with heavy smoke from their rifles 
and cannon, it would be hard for anyone to tell what was going 
on. Under the circumstances Meade quite likely asked several 
people the same question, if only to confirm what the first had 
told him. In so doing perhaps he unwittingly gave each witness the 
impression that he was the first and only one to give him the glad 
tidings of victory. Very possibly Meade saw Egan first, but since 
he did not recognize him he paid less heed to his report than he 
did to the same information from Haskell, whom he knew quite 
well,”® 

However, there are flaws in this reconstruction of Meade’s move- 
ments during the afternoon of July 3. General Hancock, com- 
mander of the corps which received the brunt of Pickett’s attack, 
asserted that he had sent Meade the first official announcement, 
if not the first message, of the repulse. He claimed to have had 
that day “general command of the whole line, from Cemetery 
Hill to Round Top .. . consisting of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd Corps, 
styled the Left Centre. . . .”°* When the cannonading began, he 
was with General Meade and other officers behind the 2nd Corps’ 
line of battle not far from army headquarters. Hancock hastily 
mounted his horse and rode to the front with his staff and orderlies, 

*Frank A. Haskell, The Battle of Gettysburg (1908), 136-137. 

* Haskell recalled with relish an unusually fine luncheon, just before the 
Confederate attack in the afternoon, consisting of an enormous pan of stewed 
chickens, potatoes, toast, bread, butter, coffee, and tea which their “faithful 
John” had somehow got together for General Gibbon and his staff. Just as 
they were sitting down to enjoy the feast, Generals Meade, Hancock, 
Newton, and Pleasanton within moments of each other happened to come by. 


Apparently there was enough for all. See ibid., 89-94. 
* Hancock to Rothermal, December 31, 1868, Rothermel Collection, D.P.R. 
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then along the whole line to the extreme left held by Colonel 
John R. Brooke, commanding the 4th Brigade, in the lst Di- 
vision of the 2nd Corps. When Hancock saw skirmishers advanc- 
ing out of the woods on the Confederate battle line, he im- 
mediately sent Major W. G. Mitchell to inform Meade that the 
enemy was advancing to attack the 2nd Corps.” 


During this crisis in the battle Hancock kept on the move, con- 
stantly checking on all parts of the line to make sure that nothing 
was wanting to give the enemy a warm reception. After Mitchell 
left he rode to the woods at the extreme right of the 2nd Corps. 
There he saw that a New York regiment, which he himself had 
posted across the Taneytown Road on Cemetery Hill, was missing. 
Disturbed at this weakening of the line at what he feared might 
become the main point of attack, and with all of his staff away 
on errands, Hancock went to army headquarters to seek reinforce- 
ments from some other corps. Finding it deserted, he returned to 
the center of the line held by General Webb’s small brigade. From 
there Hancock directed his horse to a section of the front manned 
by Vermonters of General George J. Stannard’s brigade of the 
Ist Corps, placed immediately to the left of the 2nd Corps. The 
fury of the Confederate assault kept increasing, and Hancock 
learned that his next in command, General Gibbon, had been 
wounded. After Hancock had talked to Stannard and had ap- 
parently helped to direct operations, he turned to go to the now 
famous “clump of trees” where he saw that the contest had reached 
its high point. At that moment a minie ball and a twisted iron 
nail, of all things, tore a hole in his upper thigh. Two of General 
Stannard’s aides caught him as he sank from his horse. 


Just then the tide of battle turned, and the Confederates began 
their retreat. Five or ten minutes later Major Mitchell arrived 
and discovered his general lying on the ground, but still very alert 
to what was going on.** “Turning partially on his side and raising 
himself on his hands,” Hancock saw the Confederate attack wither 
away to small clusters of defiant men retracing their steps and 


* Ibid. In this letter Hancock refers to Mitchell as Lieutenant; yet in his 
battle report, written sometime before October 1863, he calls him major. 
Mitchell as Hancock’s senior aide-de-camp and acting assistant adjutant 
general held an important position on the staff of the 2nd Corps. See O. R., 
Ser. 1, XXVII, Pt. I, 376. 

°° Hancock to Rothermel, December 31, 1868, Rothermel Collection, D.P.R. 
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leaving behind their thousands of dead, wounded, and captured.*® 
He then instructed Mitchell to go to army headquarters and “tell 
General Meade that the troops under my command have repulsed 
the enemy’s assault and that we have gained a great victory. The 
enemy is now flying in all directions in my front.’’*° A few moments 
later Mitchell delivered the message just as Meade in company 
with “others” started to ride up from the Taneytown Road to 
the crest of the ridge. He also told the general of Hancock’s 
wound, and Meade responded, “Say to General Hancock that I 
regret exceedingly that he is wounded, and that I thank him for 
the Country and for myself for the service he has rendered today.’ 

Those who told this story cited written records to substantiate 
their words. On the evening of July 3, within a few hours after 
he had heard them, Mitchell wrote down in a memorandum the 
messages between Hancock and Meade. Hancock said that his 
aides-de-camp were “required to keep memorandum books, in 
which during a battle, all important facts were to be noted,” and 
that Mitchell “recorded his interview with General Meade. . . .”** 
Mitchell said that a lieutenant from General John C. Robinson’s 
staff was there and heard him repeat Hancock’s message and 
Meade’s reply. That evening the lieutenant described the incident 
in a letter sent to his home.** Despite this impressive array of 
evidence and the fact that it makes sense, Meade’s testimony 
greatly weakens the story. In recalling his actions at this time, 
Meade said he did not remember “the report which Major Mitchell 

. states he made to me, of the general’s being wounded.”** Then 
he added, “There can be no question that the report was made as 
stated by Major Mitchell. . . .”** This peculiar remark further 
indicates Meade’s appreciation of the unreliability of memory in 
times of stress and confusion. It also shows that Meade had the 
same great confidence in Hancock’s word as in his ability to 
lead troops. 


* General W. G. Mitchell to P. F. Rothermel, December 19, 1870, ibid. 

© Mitchell to [Hancock], January 10, 1866, ibid. 

* Tbid. 

® Hancock to Rothermel, December 31, 1868. See also Mitchell to [Han- 
cock], January 10, 1866, ibid. 

* Mitchell to Rothermel, December 19, 1870, ibid. The lieutenant was 
James P. Meade, and General Robinson commanded the 2nd Division in the 
lst Corps. 

* Meade to Bachelder, December 4, 1869, ibid. 

* Thid. 
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This lapse in Meade’s memory undoubtedly bothered Rothermel 
and had a tendency to invalidate for him the Mitchell and Han- 
cock versions of events. Their stories made it difficult furthermore 
to accept the accounts of Meade, his son George, Egan, and 
Haskell. According to Mitchell a group of officers, not just one 
or two, accompanied Meade on his way to the front, where he 
arrived a good many minutes after the Union forces had broken 
up the charge and there was no longer any doubt about the decision. 
Should Mitchell have been right, Meade could have been in the 
picture only as a result of an extreme distortion of history. Since 
there was conflicting evidence, Rothermel took advantage of the 
opening and chose the version which best suited his purpose. He 
caught the Confederate attack at its highest point just before 
the retreat, but in the left-hand corner he pictured Meade and his 
son receiving word from Lieutenant Haskell that Federal forces 
had already gained the upper hand and turned the enemy back. 
Meade himself called attention to this violation of historical ac- 
curacy at the unveiling, when he saw the finished work probably 
for the first time.*® In response to calls for a few remarks he told 
the audience that he should not have been in the painting at all, 
since he arrived at the front after the “repulse had been ac- 
complished.” Except for this “error” Meade felt the artist had 
depicted the battle with great “fidelity.’”** This honest and blunt 
criticism was perhaps justified, although most observers would 
probably have agreed with the artist that a painting of Meade’s 
great victory would appear incomplete without him in it. The pic- 
ture with its judicious mixture of fact and artistic license thus 
represents a triumph for the Haskell version of events.** 

Similar difficulties occurred when Rothermel tried to obtain a 
reasonable reconstruction of what really had occurred for his 
smaller paintings of Gettysburg. A question arose as to who 


® The Philadelphia Inquirer, November 30, 1870. The paper said that the 
picture was to be completed in about two weeks, a week or so before the 
unveiling. 

* Tbid., December 21, 1870. 

% Just before the unveiling Mitchell protested against the prominence given 
Haskell in the picture and insisted that Hancock was the person from whom 
“above all others Meade was looking for a message and Hancock was the 
only one who could, authoritatively, at that time inform Meade that the 
enemy’s whole line had been repulsed and that the battle was won.” Mitchell 
to Rothermel, December 19, 1870, Rothermel Collection, D.P.R. But Roth- 
ermel had made up his mind and the protest failed to bring any changes. 
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should be in the picture of the “Charge of the Pennsylvania 
Reserves at Plum Run” at the head of the troops. General Samuel 
W. Crawford who had commanded the Reserves wrote that he 
had received information which caused him “not only great sur- 
prise but indignation.” His father said someone had told Rothermel 
that Crawford had not led his division in its charge at Plum Run 
and the Wheatfield late in the afternoon of July 2. Crawford 
proceeded to set Rothermel straight on the matter by furnishing 
the necessary proof. In both versions of the “Charge of the Penn- 
sylvania Reserves” the artist placed Crawford in a prominent 
position, boldly leading the troops into action.*® 

Discussion also arose concerning the composition of the painting 
which depicted the repulse of the Confederates in General Edward 
Johnson’s Division of Ewell’s 2nd Corps on Culp’s Hill on the 
morning of July 3. General Thomas L. Kane, one of the prominent 
figures in the painting, was critical of Rothermel’s treatment of 
the event. Kane, who had commanded the 2nd Brigade in General 
John W. Geary’s division of the 12th Corps that day, apparently 
felt that Geary had given the artist misleading information at the 
cost of historical accuracy. After thinking things over he decided 
that in view of Geary’s death it would be “ungenerous” of him to 
question Geary’s word “unnecessarily.’*° A few days later he sent 
Rothermel his observations on both the picture and the battle. 
Reflecting the sometimes maudlin sentimentality of the Civil War 
period, Kane noticed with pleasure that “the artist’s pencil com- 
memorates a touching incident connected with this charge. A pet 
dog belonging to a company of the 1st Maryland (Confed.) charged 
with the Regiment; ran ahead of them when their progress was 
arrested, and came in among the Boys in Blue, as if he supposed 
they were what in better days perhaps they might have been; 
merely the men of another noisy hose engine company, competing 
for precedence with his masters in the smoke of a burning build- 
ing. At first,—some of my men said, he barked in valorous glee; 
but I myself first saw him on three legs going between our own 
and the men in Gray on the ground as though looking for a dead 
master, or seeking on which side he might find an explanation 


®S. W. Crawford to Rothermel, June 2, 1871, ibid. Rothermel kept 
sketches of both versions and identified important figures either by key or 
by writing the names beside each one. 

“Thomas L. Kane to Rothermel, March 21, 1874, ibid. 
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of the tragedy he witnessed, intelligible to his canine apprehension. 
He licked some one’s hand, they said, after he was perfectly 
riddled. Regarding him as the truly Christian minded being on 
either side, I ordered him to be honorably buried.’*! The in- 
clusion of the dog in the painting was perhaps another reason why 
General Kane was willing to overlook shortcomings of the work. 
These comments on his paintings by various participants, although 
helpful, must have been a trial to Rothermel. In contrast to some 
of the unfavorable criticism, General J. W. Hofmann’s observations 
of the painting of the lst Corps in action at Gettysburg on July 1 
must have pleased him. As colonel of the 56th Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Regiment Hofmann saw a lot of fighting that day. His 
regiment was in General Lysander Cutler’s brigade, the first one 
of the 1st Corps to clash with the enemy on the ground west of 
Seminary Ridge and north of the Chambersburg Pike. Hofmann 
claimed intimate knowledge only of operations on the right of the 
Union line from the opening of action to the retreat of the North- 
erners to Cemetery Ridge. He felt that in the painting Rothermel’s 
“reproduction . . . of events ... [was] eminently successful” and 
that other “survivors . . . [would] concur in this opinion.’’** 
Though important, Rothermel’s achievements in reproducing 
historical events were not enough in themselves to make his paint- 
ings works of art. Particularly in the case of the large picture, it 
was his ambition to reconstruct a great moment of the Civil War 
and also to convey to posterity the larger meaning of the struggle. 
He conceived of it as a conflict between “certain men of the north 
and certain men of the south, in masses, with weapons of destruc- 
tion” fighting upon “peculiar ground in point of topographical 
formation” and “in a manner peculiar to the people of the north 
and of the south.” To him the north stood for the “integrity of 
the union, its indivisibility,” the south for the “right of secession” 
and “disintegration.” Although southern statesmen claimed seces- 
sion “as a right Constitutional and sustained by the Declaration of 
Independence,” they were really waging a war in “defense of 
slavery, for the right to enslave.” The north had in contrast the 
“great advantage of [the] justice of liberty to all.” Rothermel 
admitted that “no matter of what complexion, the moral right,” 
“\ Elizabeth D. Kane to Rothermel, March 28, 1874, including Kane's 


observations, ibid. 
“ Brig. Gen. J. W. Hofmann to Rothermel, April 4, 1872, ibid. 
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the North overcame the South because it combined “greater wealth 
with physical force and material [strength] with courage. . . .”’ 


Symbolic of masses of men engaged in mortal combat, of the 
clash of great forces and values, the central figure and “key-note”’ 
to the whole work is a “stalwart Union soldier, stripped of a coat 
and accoutrements and standing one foot upon the wall and the 
other upon a dead Rebel, beating back the enemy with the butt 
of his musket.” He personified the “valor of the rank and file of 
the Union army,’’** and revealed Rothermel’s appreciation of Get- 
tysburg as “emphatically a soldier’s battle.’ Because it made 
“common soldiers heroes of the picture and . . . [placed] officers 
in the background” Rothermel’s painting received unfavorable 
comment,*® but today students of the battle would commend his 
interpretation. The Union soldier fought at Gettysburg as he 
never had before. He had emerged from the frustrations of the 
Chancellorsville campaign, where under bumbling leadership he 
had had little chance to prove himself, to confront once more an 
enemy who had the habit of winning victories. This time the Army 
of the Potomac did not enjoy its customary numerical superiority, 
but most of its soldiers were veterans and many of them Penn- 
sylvanians. With any kind of leadership they would stop the 
enemy and drive him back to Virginia. Fortunately, men like 
General John Reynolds and General John Buford were in the 
right place at the right hour. They came to Gettysburg to stay 
and they did. Often outnumbered at a given moment, they fought 
with a tenacity and skill which amazed the Confederates. Rothermel 
caught the grim spirit of determination in the common soldier 
and preserved it on canvas in such a way as to convey dramatically 
the tragedy and magnificence of the struggle. 


The sense of the deeper meaning of Gettysburg and the sharp 
focus placed on the turning point of the battle, which Rothermel’s 
painting achieved, can be appreciated best by comparing it with 
two other works of art which depict Pickett’s charge. One, the 
Cyclorama in Gettysburg, painted by Paul Philippoteaux in 1883, 
recreates on an immense scale the instant when General Lee lost 


*“ Gettysburg MS, ibid. 

“The Evening Telegraph, Harrisburg, December 17, 1870, clipping found 
ibid. 
© Thid. 
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his supreme bid for victory in Pickett’s charge.** This work has 
the effect of a great photograph and gives the viewer a feeling 
of being in the midst of a mighty spectacle while it is happening. 
He sees the battlefield in a broad sweep as it appeared at the time. 
The figures in the foreground, almost life-size, contribute to the 
illusion of reality. In like manner Rothermel for the sake of greater 
historical authenticity copied on his canvas portraits of veterans 
of the battle, many of whom he had previously painted,** but he 
subordinated their roles to the larger purposes of the work. The 
Rothermel painting achieves a unity which because of its size and 
photographic qualities the Cyclorama lacks. The latter is so 
comprehensive in scope that the eye cannot catch the broad out- 
line of the work in a glance, and as a result the scene is broken 
into a series of tableaux. The difference in perspective of the two 
paintings also explains the obvious contrast in artistic effect. In 
Rothermel’s picture of Pickett’s charge the viewer looks south 
and sees a cross section of the battle lines on Cemetery Ridge. 
The Cyclorama on the other hand shows the battle from behind 
the Union line with the viewer obviously in the center. If he looks 
west he sees the oncoming Confederate forces; in other directions 
he sees the Union lines extending along the ridge and the timely 
arrival of reinforcements, as the battle reaches its climax. 

The other painting on the same subject is the smallest in size, 
but the most pretentious. Although James Walker painted this 
picture, which is called “Repulse of Longstreet’s Assault,” the 


“The cyclorama which is now on Baltimore Street in Gettysburg, meas- 
ures 368 feet in circumference and 30 feet in height. Philippoteaux who had 
helped his father produce small cycloramas in Europe began his study of 
the Gettysburg battlefield in 1881. He became thoroughly versed in the sub- 
ject of Pickett’s charge through a study of post-war photographs of the field, 
battle reports, letters and messages, and personal interviews of such eye- 
witnesses as Generals Hancock, Doubleday, Webb, and others. Equipped with 
on-the-spot sketches and notes he returned to Paris and assisted by five 
other artists completed the work in two years. First exhibited in Boston in 
1885, it was displayed in several other cities before its appearance in Gettys- 
burg for the 50th anniversary of the battle in 1913. Until 1942, when the 
United States Government acquired it, a private concern owned the cyclo- 
rama. Information furnished by Dr. Harry W. Pfranz, Park Historian, 
Gettysburg National Military Park. 

*Rothermel painted portraits of participants which were kept as family 
heirlyoms after he had copied them on his big picture. Statement of Mr. 
John Witthoft. According to The Philadelphia Inquirer, November 30, 1870, 

“Nearly all the principal figures were drawn’ from life and consequently are 
very accurate. Even the principal figures of the private soldiers have been 
taken in this manner.” 
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greater share of the credit for its creation goes to John B. Bachelder 
who contributed to it his abilities as a promoter, cartographer, and 
historian. The smoke of the last shots had hardly drifted away 
when Bachelder arrived at Gettysburg to begin his careful study 
of the conflict. He spent eighty-four days there making an iso- 
metrical drawing which included twenty-five square miles of the 
field. Months after he had obtained the reports and testimony of 
contestants on both sides, he was able to trace the movements of 
each regiment or battery from the beginning to the end of the 
engagement and to locate on the drawing its “most important 
positions for each of the three days.’** Bachelder’s research for 
his project was far more extensive than Rothermel’s, for he not 
only interviewed many more people, both Southerners and North- 
erners, but he obtained copies of Union and Confederate battle 
reports, undoubtedly from the Office of the Adjutant General in 
Washington, D. C. After he had organized the material, Bachelder 
turned it over to Walker to be used in composing the picture. 
Actually the painting was Bachelder’s brainchild. Though a 
“celebrated battle-scene painter” Walker did little but carry out 
Bachelder’s ideas on what constituted a good battle picture. The 
result was a work, Bachelder claimed, that differed “materially 
from ordinary scenes of this kind,’ where the painter, “having a 
few leading incidents of a battle in his mind, clothes the picture 
with the mystery of color and effect, and gives an imaginary, rather 
than a literal rendition of the subject.’*® Bachelder would not 
tolerate such license and proudly asserted that “in the produc- 
tion of this picture, Mr. Walker has endeavored to weave into 
an harmonious whole the prominent incidents and episodes of this 
portion of the battle, and has never resorted to fiction, when truth 
would do as well. No stretch of the imagination has been indulged 


“Bachelder, The Story of ihe Battle of Gettysburg, 30. Bachelder boasted 
that when he completed his dra wing “but one solitary regiment was dis- 
covered to be out of position on it.” Jbid. A copy of these drawings deposited 
in the Division of Public Records is very useful to students of the battle. 

“ Tbid., 19. Italics are mine. Rothermel and Walker apparently painted 
their pictures about the same time, for Bachelder got a copyright on a key 
to the picture in 1870. The United States Congress voted to give Bachelder 
$50,000 for “his labor and research.” Presumably this money B se Walker 
for painting the picture 7% x 20 feet in size, and H. B. Hall, Jr., for 
making a steel engraving of it, measuring 24 x 43 inches. See ibid., 31. For 
reasons not known, at the very time when General Longstreet refused 
Rothermel any help, he was cooperating in splendid fashion with Walker 
and Bachelder. See ibid., 5 n. 
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in.” Although “effect has been sacrificed in many instances to ac- 
curacy,’ Bachelder happily cited the acknowledgment of the 
“ablest art critics’ in support of his opinion that the “execution 
[of the picture] is highly artistic. . . .”°° 


The picture is certainly “different,” and it is about as moving 
as a blueprint, but not as accurate. There is an element of decep- 
tion in Bachelder’s boast of a “literal rendition of the subject” for 
he admitted that the artist had tampered with chronology by 
selecting and combining “such episodes as . . . [would] best con- 
vey the story to be told.”** What Bachelder really achieved was 
a comprehensive battle report in pictorial form. The viewer watches 
the battle from an imaginary elevated position in the rear of 
Cemetery Ridge, looking westward toward the Confederate lines. 
He is supposed to see not only every Union and Confederate 
regiment fighting in the portion of the fieid held by Hancock’s 
2nd Corps at the time of Pickett’s charge, but also, when topog- 
raphy would permit, every unit in position or engaged along the 
entire left wing of the Army of the Potomac.®* Bachelder had the 
artist commit the error Rothermel avoided of trying to include 
most of the action of a three-day battle within the limits of a single 
picture. At first glance the painting has no meaning and seems to 
be nothing but a huge mass of figures going through the motions 
of fighting a battle which could have taken place anywhere. Only 
by consulting a complicated key, which identifies outstanding land- 
marks, important officers, and various military units, can the 
viewer get any notion of what happened. Although Rothermel’s 
paintings of Gettysburg all have keys also, these devices are not 
vital to an understanding of what the artist has to say, particularly 
in the picture of Pickett’s charge. 


Rothermel’s painting of this event, though one of six illustrat- 
ing the battle, is the most important because, while representing in 
color the crashing crescendo of the contest on July 3, it symbolizes 
the entire three-day struggle and perhaps the Civil War itself. 
Owing to its size and importance Rothermel gave it his greatest 


® Tbid., 18. Italics are Bachelder’s. 


-  Lbid., 6. 
* The picture purports to show 25 square miles of the battlefield, “the posi- 
tions and movements of 175,000 men . . . [in] 309 regiments and 78 batteries. 


See ibid., frontispiece. These "statements have all the ballyhoo of 


P. -. Barnum. 
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effort and care. In 1870, before the smaller pictures were finished, 
he had it ready for delivery to the state for display in the capitol, 
as Governor Curtin had originally intended. Unfortunately, at that 
point the state had not carried out its end of the bargain; it had 
not provided for a building in Harrisburg suitable for the exhibi- 
tion of a painting of that size. Governor John W. Geary, a veteran 
of the battle, was aware of the problem. When he officially an- 
nounced the completion of the picture soon after New Year's Day, 
1871, he recommended that the legislature appoint a committee to 
take it in charge and “prepare a place suitable for its accommoda- 
tion.” His next remarks contained the idea for the present State 
Museum, for he said that the building for the picture should be 
large enough and so designed as to “afford an opportunity for 
display of the flags and other relics of interest to citizens of the 
State and visitors.’** The legislature took no steps to carry out 
his recommendation and, as it turned out, would not do so for 
some time to come. 

Meanwhile Rothermel’s “numerous friends,” anxious to have 
the first exhibition of “his grand painting” on Pennsylvania soil, 
since the “heroic struggle was on it, and the gifted artist one of 
her native sons,” arranged for an unveiling ceremony in Philadel- 
phia.** Implicit in the situation was a legal question. The painting 
belonged to the state of Pennsylvania, yet the authorities could 
not accept delivery unless they took extraordinary measures to 
house it properly for public exhibition. Failing to do so, they took 
the easier way out by allowing Rothermel to keep possession of the 
picture and to exhibit it as he saw fit. The legislative committee 
which had made the contract for the painting assumed authority 
to sanction this arrangement, although it is questionable whether 
it had the power.®> About eight months before Governor Geary 
made his recommendations to the legislature, the committee au- 
thorized the artist to exhibit the painting in “such of the cities 
of this state and within the United States as shall be agreeable 
to him and receive the proceeds of such exhibition for his per- 


” 


3 Pennsylvania Archives, Papers of the Governors, 1858-1871, Ser. 4, 
VIII, 1149. 

% Proceedings . . . relating to the picture of the battle of Gettysburg, MS, 
Rothermel Collection, D.P.R. 

= At the time of its appointment there was an understanding that the 
“authority and labors of the commission would end when the painting of the 
battle was finished and ready for delivery.” Jbid. 
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sonal benefit.”°° The committee found justification for granting 
him this privilege in “professional usage” (whatever that means), 
and in a desire to express its “high appreciation of the success of 
the artist . . . in the execution of this great historical painting. 

. .’°? Given this blanket permission, Rothermel and his friends 
were now free to display the picture at an opening ceremony and 
on permanent exhibition in any way they saw fit without inter- 
ference from state authorities. As their plans unfolded some op- 
position developed, but without ultimate effect. For awhile there 
was danger that someone would apply for a court injunction to 
prevent exhibition of the picture at the unveiling exercises in De- 
cember of 1870, but no one did.** 


More serious, and reflecting perhaps the opinion of many people, 
were the views expressed in a sour editorial published in the 
December 12 issue of the Harrisburg Patriot, a Democratic and 
anti-administration newspaper.®® Generously admitting that those 
who have seen the picture “pronounce it worthy of the great scenes 
it commemorates, as well as the genius of the distinguished artist,” 
the editorial showed a thorough dissatisfaction with the arrange- 
ments for its public exhibition. The paper claimed that the com- 
mittee had no right to give anyone, not even Rothermel, permission 
to exhibit the work for private gain by charging fees for admission. 
But the committee no longer had control over the picture; once 
it had concluded a contract with Rothermel its work was done. 
Now that the artist had finished the painting, it was up to him 
to deliver it to the governor. The paper then made the serious 
charge that “like everything else that passes through the legis- 
lature, even this painting has been tainted with jobbing. In the 
first place, the committee oi the legislature, among whom were 
Senators Connell and McConaughy, and Allen, of the House, now 
a member of the Senate, charged one thousand dollars for making 
the contract with Mr. Rothermel.” With heavy sarcasm it said 
“These patriotic servants could not refrain from turning a penny 


® Resolution of State Legislative Committee upon the Painting of the 
Battle of Gettysburg, Philadelphia, June 2, 18/L. Rothermel Collection D.P.R. 

™ Tbid. 

*F. Carroll Brewster to T. L. Claghorn, December 17, 1870, ibid. 

* Mr. Frank Evans, Senior Archivist, Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, has identified the political complexions of the Patriot 
and The Evening Telegraph of Harrisburg. 
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out of this painting of a great event in the history of their State.’®° 
It concluded by saying that even if Rothermel were dissatisfied 
with the $25,000 for his services, he should not be allowed to 
“peddle around this picture for which he has been fully paid by 
taxpayers of the State.’’** If put on exhibition in Philadelphia, the 
painting should be seen by the public without charge, but the 
proper move, the paper argued, would be to place it in the capitol 
where it belonged. 

The Evening Telegraph of Harrisburg, a Republican organ, 
flatly disagreed with the opposition paper and heartily approved 
of the action taken by the committee. It noted that “some rather 
censorious remarks” had been made about a proposal to exhibit 
the picture for the “artist’s profit,” but it considered them unjust 
in view of all the work Rothermel had put into the painting. The 
payment of $25,000 was not as large as it seemed when the 
“time, talent, and labor necessarily expended upon the work. . . 
[were] taken into consideration.” The paper pointed out that 
during the time he spent in painting the picture, Rothermel had 
declined other commissions. Not only that, but he had paid money 
out of his own pocket for certain necessary expenditures and had 
given to the project more generously of his time, so that “much 
of the work . . . [was] a labor of love.” As for the suggestion that 
the proper place for the picture was in the state capitol, the paper 
made the patronizing comment that there was no suitable building 
for it in Harrisburg, and if there were it would be a “pity to bury 
such a work of art in a country town, where comparatively few 
persons would ever have an opportunity to inspect it.’’® 

This indication of some public disapproval in no way affected 
plans to make the first showing of the picture a memorable oc- 
casion. Caleb Cope, president of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, made the first move when he wrote to Rothermel in 

On December 22, 1870, the paper repeated the accusation, but made it 
clear that the reimbursement to the committee was not at Rothermel’s ex- 
pense. It said that the committee “drew from the State Treasury the sum 
of one thousand dollars for the valuable and patriotic service.” 


™ At the time the ng appeared, Rothermel had not as yet been paid 
the full amount of $25 

®Yssue of December ri 1870. See The Philadelphia Inquirer, November 
30, 1870, which also felt that $25,000 was not “more than sufficient after 
four years of labor.” It went on to say that after spending a year in obtain- 
ing information the artist “took a sketch of the plan. After this he made a 
small study and then painted a picture ten feet long before he put up the 
canvas to commence his great picture.” 
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November, 1870, suggesting that the unveiling be held under the 
auspices of his society at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia. 
A few days later Rothermel graciously accepted the proposal as 
“evidence of . . . [the] favorable opinion of my work and dis- 
position to foster American art.”** After this polite exchange ci 
views the officers of the academy got busy and appointed a Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, consisting of James L. Claghorn, Joseph 
Harrison, Jr., and William Struthers. They set the date for the 
affair, December 20, 1870, which by accident or design was the 
tenth anniversary of the secession of South Carolina. For the 
general public the price of admission was to be $1.00 per person 
for reserved seats in the parquet and balcony, and fifty cents and 
twenty-five cents respectively for the family circle and gallery.” 
The committee then started to compile a list of public luminaries, 
high-ranking members of the armed services, and officers of the 
Army of the Potomac who had fought at Gettysburg. These people 
were sent special invitations, in which the committee told how the 
legislature had ordered a picture of the Battle of Gettysburg of 
“such dimensions as would give a good idea of this great and 
decisive struggle.” It went on to say that “friends of the artist 
deeming the picture so successful” wanted to present it to the 
public for the first time in such a way as “will mark the event as 
an epoch in American Art, and as an appeal to the patriotism of 
our people in all coming time.” After this flight of eloquence the 
committee said more prosaically that if the guest accepted the 
invitation he would be given a ticket of admission to a reserved 
section of the hall free of charge.® 

The choice of the date was unfortunate because the committee 
found itself short of time to make out a complete mailing list, and 
there was a frantic scramble to get the names of all those who 
should be invited.** Furthermore, many of the prominent guests 

® Letters from Cope to Rothermel, November 10, 1870, and Rothermel to 
Cope, November 14, 1870, printed in a newspaper clipping, Rothermel Col- 
lection, D.P.R. 

“ Harrisburg Patriot, December 20, 1870. 

® Printed invitation dated December 1, 1870, and James Starr to William 
Struthers, December 14, 1870, Rothermel Collection, D.P.R. 

® David Wills to William Struthers, December 10, 1870, ibid. Until Wills, 
Chairman of the Board of Managers of the Soldiers National Cemetery at 
Gettysburg, suggested it, no one apparently had thought to write the Adjutant 
General in Washington for the names of officers who had participated in 


the battle. It is doubtful whether the committee had enough time to follow 
his suggestion. 
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received insufficient notice to make their plans. Such generals as 
John Gibbon, S. W. Crawford, Henry H. Hunt, G. K. Warren, 
and A. A. Humphreys who had performed conspicuously in the 
battle, and had helped Rothermel in his labors, unfortunately could 
not attend, perhaps because of the pressure of official duties,®* 
and General Joshua A. Chamberlain, then governor of Maine, 
wrote that he could not get away on such short notice.® 


Nevertheless, many distinguished people came to the affair, 
lending it an air of pomp and brilliance, and the Academy of 
Music was filled to its “utmost capacity.”®® General Meade ac- 
companied by his wife and children had a place of honor in a 
private box.’° General William T. Sherman, commander of the 
United States Army, and his staff arrayed in full uniform made 
their appearance at the right moment to receive the “hearty ap- 
plause” of the audience. Other generals and lesser lights, such as 
state senators, judges, bishops, and colonels, came to honor the 
artist, his painting, and those who had fought in the battle. One 
civilian whose attendance undoubtedly caused a stir was “the 
renowned [and] aged John Burns of Gettysburg.” Veterans in 
the audience might have recalled that as the men of the Ist Corps 
had swung into action on that hot July morning seven years ago, a 
little old man with a musket of ancient vintage in his hands had 
suddenly appeared and asked to join in defense of his home. 


At precisely eight o’clock, Hassler’s full military band opened 
the ceremony by playing a medley of patriotic airs. Then came the 
solemn and moving moment when the “curtain rose and unveiled 
the great work of art, which was greeted with a storm of applause 
seldom heard in the Academy. A full drum corps, stationed behind 
the scenes, simultaneously beat the generale, which produced great 
effect on the audience.” After another musical selection the great 


™ Ibid. 

® Joshua L. Chamberlain to the Committee, December 17, 1870, ibid. As 
colonel of the 20th Maine Regiment, Chamberlain had led his men success- 
fully through one of the more critical movements of the battle. His 300 
or so infantrymen held the extreme left of the line on Little Round Top 
the afternoon of July 2, and repeatedly fought off superior forces trying to 
roll up the Union flank, until in desperation with ammunition running low 
they affixed bayonets, charged, and routed the enemy. 

© The Philadelphia Inquirer, December 21, 1870. 

™ George G. Meade to Caleb Cope, December 10, 1870; George Meade 
[son] to the Committee, December 14, 1870; George G. Meade to Struthers, 
December 15, 1870, Rothermel Collection, D.P.R. 
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art patron, Mr. Joseph Harrison, gave a short speech. At the end 
he called for Rothermel, who appeared and was greeted with “great 
applause.” Another speaker, Colonel William McMichael, gave a 
brief history of the battle and ended by describing in flamboyant 
style the struggle to the death on Cemetery Ridge. Fully aroused, 
the audience called on Meade to stand up and say a few words. 
After saying that he should not have been in the picture, Meade 
complimented the artist for painting “one of the finest battle 
pieces in existence.” He then closed with the “hope that events 
like that immortalized by the work of art before them, would 
never again occur in this country, and that universal peace might 
prevail for all future time.” Before the end of the ceremony Meade 
and Sherman left the hall amid enthusiastic applause. Following 
their departure the orchestra played the Prussian Hymn by Swoff, 
someone read a poem about the battle, and the affair was over.” 


A few days later Rothermel moved the picture to a temporary 
building on a lot near the corner of Tenth and Chestnut Streets. 
Some of his friends owned the property and permitted him to use 
it rent-free, with the understanding that at the close of the exhibi- 
tion he would renovate the building.** Here for several months 
the public could see the picture for a fee until Rothermel took 
it on its travels. In Boston he exhibited it in Tremont Temple. 
Next he took it to Chicago in time for the great fire of ’71, from 
which the picture emerged unscorched, but somewhat torn, so 
that it required a new lining. This was put on at Pittsburgh. At 
the close of an exhibition in that city Rothermel brought his work 
back to Philadelphia, where taking ‘“‘every proper means . . . for its 
preservation” he rolled it up for storage in the “old’’ Philadelphia 
Saving Fund building.” 


Governor Geary and Joseph Harrison, Jr., a friend of Rothermel, 


" The Philadelphia Inquirer, December 21, 1870. 

= The friends who were joint owners of ‘the property were Colonel and 
Mrs. Mitchell and her brother, Henry Keene. See Gettysburg MS, ibid. 

* Harrisburg Daily Telegraph, June 3, 1873. The Daily 7 elegraph, May 
13, 1873, quoted from the Scranton Republican which asserted that Rothermel 
had taken the picture to the western states and exhibited it at so much 
per head in “nearly all the large towns and cities.” Since then he had shown 
it periodically in Harrisburg and Philadelphia. The paper greatly exaggerated 
the extent of the picture’s journeys. Few cities had buildings suitable for 
exhibition of so large a painting, and Rothermel in his story of the picture 
mentioned showing it only in Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia. 
See Gettysburg MS, Rothermel Collection, D.P.R. 
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rescued the picture from the attic. There still was no suitable place 
for the “reception and exhibition” of the painting in the capitol 
or any other public building in Harrisburg. Realizing that it could 
not remain rolled up for long without doing it serious damage, 
Geary early in 1873 obtained the consent of several members of the 
house and senate to place the painting in the hands of the park 
commissioners of Philadelphia, subject to the order of the state 
legislature. In turn the commissioners agreed to erect a gallery 
in Fairmount Park large enough “to house and to exhibit the 
painting properly.”"* Harrison persuaded the commissioners to 
enter into this contract with the state and then agreed to pay 
for the building at his own expense.*® The new gallery had enough 
room to display works of other artists as well as all of the 
Rothermel paintings. They were now together for the first time, 
and could be seen free of charge. The large picture stayed in the 
gallery until its removal to Memorial Hall, Philadelphia, for the 
Centennial Exposition of 1876. There it remained for some time 
after the closing of the fair.”® 

In 1894, twenty-eight years after the legislature had commis- 
sioned Rothermel to commemorate the great victory at Gettysburg, 
the state finally had available the kind of building Governor Geary 
had recommended in 1871. The Library and Executive Building, 
now the Museum, had enough space to display the work properly.” 
The great painting, flanked on one side by the smaller and com- 
plementary pictures, now had an appropriate place where it could 
remain as a lasting tribute to the men who had fought in one of 
the most significant battles of history, and to the state which 
had expressed its gratitude in a work of art. 


* Pennsylvania Archives, Papers of the Governors, 1871-1883, Ser. 4, 
IX, 162-163. Geary included this information in his annual message to the 
Assembly, January 8, 1873. According to the governor the building was 140 
feet long and 43 feet wide and was located a few hundred feet from the 
Green Street entrance to the park. 

™ Harrison must have been a generous patron of art for it was he who 
had helped the legislative committee for a painting of the battle in its 
investigations. He also served on the Committee on Arrangements for the 
Unveiling of the big picture. 

® Harrisburg Daily Telegraph, June 3, 1873; Gettysburg MS, Rothermel 
Collection, D.P.R. Rothermel gives smaller dimensions for the gallery than 
those mentioned by the governor. An engraving of the large picture by John 
Sartain is still in Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. See Mantle 
Fielding, Dictionary of American Painters, Sculptors, and Engravers (New 
York, 1945), 310. 
™ The Philadelphia Inquirer, November 4, 1894. 











WHARTON BARKER AND THE 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 
OF 1880 


By FRANK B. Evans* 


¢¢y BELIEVE that when he comes back to the country he will 

I come not only with the millions glad to see him, but with 
the anxious desire that he will take the helm of the ship of state 
as it goes to destruction.” The speaker was Simon Cameron; the 
occasion, a farewell dinner on May 17, 1877, for former Presi- 
dent Grant, the day of his departure upon his world tour.’ 

The presidential campaign of 1880 was already under way. Upon 
his return, Grant would be a strong contender for the Republican 
nomination, backed by three of the most powerful political bosses 
in the country, Roscoe Conkling, John A. Logan, and Don Cam- 
eron. Grant’s leading opponent would be James G. Blaine, the 
master politician from Maine, with John Sherman of Ohio cast 
in the role of a dark horse. Pennsylvania was to play a vital role 
in the struggles between these political giants, but in the end, none 
of these men was to win the nomination. Wharton Barker, an 
unknown Philadelphia banker and a political amateur, was to plan 
and direct a remarkable campaign which would result in one of 
the most unusual nominations in the annals of American political 
conventions. 

Judged by any standards, Grant had been a failure as president, 
but the Stalwarts, the men who had achieved political prominence 
and power during Grant’s years in the White House, were de- 
termined to secure a third term for their old commander. In the 
vanguard of this movement were the Camerons, father and son. 
Simon Cameron, disgraced as a result of his conduct of the War 
Department under Lincoln, had fought his way back into the 


*Mr. Evans, formerly a member of the Department of History at the Penn- 
sylvania State University, is Senior Archivist in the Division of Public Rec- 
ords of the state Historical and Museum Commission. This paper was read at 
the afternoon session of the Pennsylvania Historical Association’s convention 
in Bethlehem, October 16, 1959. 

Quoted in Lancaster New Era, March 6, 1880. 
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United States Senate by 1867. With the elevation of Grant to the 
presidency, he had become one of the President’s leading advisors, 
and when Grant appointed his son, J. Donald Cameron, Secretary 
of War, Simon Cameron viewed his vindication as complete. 

The Cameron ascendancy, however, was short-lived. Despite the 
fact that Don Cameron’s use of federal troops in the South made 
possible his victory in the disputed election of 1876, Hayes did 
not retain the younger Cameron in his cabinet. When Hayes then 
appointed a personal enemy of Simon’s as Secretary of State, 
adopted a lenient policy toward the South, and interfered with 
senators in the handling of patronage, Simon Cameron resigned 
from the Senate. The “Cameron Transfer Company,” as its critics 
dubbed the state legislature, elected Don to serve the remainder 
of his father’s term, and two years later returned Don to the 
Senate for a full term. But the Senate was not the cabinet, and 
Don Cameron’s desire for vindication was as strong as his father’s, 
and his commitment to a third term for Grant just as firm.’ 

The early Grant movement in Pennsylvania was primarily an 
“educational” one, conducted by the organs of the Cameron 
machine. To prove the need for Grant the Stalwarts waved the 
Bloody Shirt. Hayes’ weak policies, they argued, had produced a 
solid South which could only be defeated by a solid North under 
the leadership of Grant. The man who had crushed the slave- 
holder’s rebellion must again save the Union, this time by de- 
stroying “that evil development of political treason, the Demo- 
cratic party.”*® Understanding the limitations of the public memory, 
the Stalwarts attempted to rehabilitate Grant’s reputation. They 
praised his “innate greatness and personal polish,” and—in the 
face of Grant’s opinion that Venice could be a pretty city, if it 
were drained—they insisted he displayed the “broadest common 
sense’ whenever he spoke.* By the time Grant returned, the 


“Harrisburg Patriot, March 7, 1877; Harry Barnard, Rutherford B. 
Hayes and His America (Indianapolis, 1954), 415-419; A. Howard Meneely, 
“James Donald Cameron,” “Simon Cameron,” Dictionary of American 
Biography, Allen Johnson, Dumas Malone, and Robert L. Schuyler (eds.), 
23 vols. (New York, 1928-1958), III, 435-436, 437-439. ; 

* Harrisburg Telegraph, September 18, 1879; see also Harrisburg Patriot, 
March 28, 1878; Bellefonte Democratic Watchman, February 1, June 7, 14, 
1878; Bellefonte Republican, July 10, 24, November 27-29, 1878, May 21, 
1879; Harrisburg Telegraph, November 26, 1877; June 6, 12, July 8, De- 
cember 4, 187°; May 6, September 20, 1879. 

“Harrisburg Telegraph, January 15, July 14, 1879; cf. Bellefonte Repub- 
lican, July 10, 1878. 
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Harrisburg Telegraph was claiming his administration had been 
notable for “efficiency, economy of public expenditure, a large 
reduction of the national debt, and rigid honesty.’”® 

With the press campaign fully underway, the Stalwarts moved 
into action along other fronts. The Philadelphia city councils fixed 
the date of Grant’s return to his “home city” as an official holiday. 
The state legislature appointed a joint committee to accompany 
Governor Hoyt to San Francisco, there to welcome Grant in the 
name of the Commonwealth. During the summer of 1879, “Grant 
for 1880” clubs appeared in several counties, and officeholders re- 
turning to Harrisburg and Washington reported Grant the over- 
whelming choice of the party in their sections of the state.* 
There did indeed appear to be, as the Stalwarts claimed, “a 
manifest disposition among the great mass of Republicans to re- 
nominate General Grant for the Presidency.” 

On September 20, 1879, Grant landed in San Francisco. The 
Stalwart press had done its job well, and he was by far the most 
popular man in the country. Three months later he arrived in 
Pennsylvania; he visited Harrisburg and was entertained by the 
Camerons, and on December 16 returned to his “home city.” 
“The triumph accorded to Roman Counsels [sic], and the ovations 
to the Caesars, were tame in comparison to the Philadelphia demon- 
stration,” exclaimed the Stalwart press.* For the next week, Grant 
was wined and dined by his friends of the White House days, 
and the climax of his reception was a Union League banquet. 
Twelve years before, the Union League of Philadelphia had been 
the first organized body in the country to endorse him for the 
presidency.° 

Just as the Grant tide was at its height, however, a reaction 
set in. The Philadelphia reception alarmed many Republicans who 
had refused to take the Grant boom seriously, particularly the 


5 Harrisburg Telegraph, December 15, 1879; cf. David S. Muzzey, James 
G. Blaine: A Political Idol of Other Days (New York, 1935), 162. 

® William B. Hesseltine, Ulysses S. Grant: Politician (New York, 1935), 
433: Bellefonte Democratic Watchman, March 21, April 11, 18, 1879; 
Bellefonte Republican, May 14, August 13, 1879. 

*Tbid., April 30, 1879. 

8 Harrisburg Telegraph, December 17, 1879; Hesseltine, Grant, 427-434; 
cf. U. S. Grant to A. E. Borie, September 28, 1879, Borie Family MSS, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania ; Harrisburg Telegraph, December 16, 1879. 

®New York World, December 24, 1879; Harrisburg Telegraph, December 
19, 22, 24, 1879; Penn Monthly, XI (January, 1880), 19-20. 
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supporters of the Pennsylvania-born James G. Blaine. The 
Camerons had helped to prevent Blaine’s nomination in 1876, 
and the followers of the Plumed Knight were determined that he 
should not again be denied.’° Blaine journals now claimed the 
majority of Republicans were opposed to a third term for any 
man. Grant’s administration, in their view, had “strangled the 
Republican party—almost wrecked it,” and the rank and file had 
not forgotten. Striking at the very heart of the Stalwart tactics, 
Blaine’s friends proclaimed: “Hero worship is one thing but 
political preference quite another.”"* Convinced that Grant was 
suffering from overexposure, his managers bundled him off on 
another tour. 


The election of a chairman for the Republican National Com- 
mittee in mid-December, 1879, provided the first real test of 
strength between the factions of Grant and Blaine. Don Cameron 
wanted the post but William E. Chandler, Blaine’s campaign 
manager, was certain he could prevent Don’s election.’* Chandler 
underestimated his opponents; when the national committee met, 
Conkling and Logan combined forces with John Sherman to make 
Don national chairman. The Stalwarts had won the opening battle.’ 

The Cameron machine now rapidly moved ahead with its pro- 
gram. At a meeting of the Republican State Committee on De- 
cember 30, 1879, Matt Quay, Don Cameron’s lieutenant, rammed 
through a resolution scheduling the state convention for Harris- 
burg on February 4, 1880, scarcely five weeks away.’* Announce- 
ment of the early convention raised a storm of protest from the 


Lancaster New Era, July 6, 1878; Penn Monthly, IX (August, 1878), 
577; ibid., X (April, 1879), 251. The Blaine movement in the state was 
essentially a “strong popular movement without a leader.” See New York 
World, February 4, 1880. 

“ Bellefonte Republican, December 24, 1879; Penn Monthly, XI (Jan- 
uary, 1880), 19-20; Charles H. T. Collis to Elihu B. Washburne, January 
14, 1880, Washburne MSS, Library of Congress; Hesseltine, Grant, 435. 

“R. M. McCormick to Edward McPherson, November 29, 1879, Mc- 
Pherson MSS, Library of Congress; Thomas Y. Cooper to Uriah H. 
Painter, December 11, 1879. Painter MSS, Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania; William E. Chandler to James G. Blaine, December 13, 1879, Blaine 
MSS, Library of Congress. 

* Harrisburg Telegraph, December 18, 1879; Bellefonte Democratic 
Watchman, December 19, 1879; Edgar E. Robinson, The Evolution of 
American Political Parties: A Sketch of Party Development (New York, 
1924), 195; Chandler to Blaine, January 17, 1880, Blaine MSS. 

“Lancaster New Era, January 3, 1880; Bellefonte, Democratic Watch- 
man, January 2, 1880. 
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Blaine journals, but the Camerons refused to allow the conven- 
tion to be rescheduled, and both factions concentrated on securing 
a majority of the delegates.’® 


Don Cameron had promised Conkling and Logan that he would 
control a delegation instructed for Grant and bound by the unit 
rule,’® and the Cameron machine was performing at top efficiency 
to make that promise good. Because of the early convention, most 
of the delegates would have to be appointed by county committees, 
rather than elected by county conventions, and the county com- 
mittees contained many Cameron supporters. Where county con- 
ventions did meet, the machine enforced the unit rule whenever 
its use could secure additional Grant delegates.’" Blaine had hoped 
Pennsylvania would send an uninstructed delegation to the national 
convention, but Chandler convinced him that Don Cameron could 
then “coax, bribe, or frighten” enough delegates to gain a Grant 
majority, and Blaine finally agreed to have his supporters in- 
structed for him.’* The friends of Blaine, with grim determina- 
tion, announced that the Harrisburg convention would decide 
“whether the machine politicians or the rank and file shall rule 
the destinies of the Republican party in Pennsylvania.’’® 

On the evening of February 3, the Blaine delegates held a private 
caucus and adopted resolutions rejecting the unit rule and de- 
manding popular election of district delegates to the national con- 
vention. Thus prepared to challenge the very foundations of the 
Cameron power, they joined the regular party caucus. The show- 
down came quickly, and by the narrow margin of thirteen votes 
the regular caucus rejected the Blaine resolutions and endorsed 
the unit rule and selection of district delegates by the state conven- 


* Lancaster New Era, January 3, 10, 1880, summarize opinions of Blaine 
journals; see also Bellefonte Republican, January 7, 1880; Chandler to Mc- 
Pherson, January 22, 1880, McPherson MSS. 


"John A, Logan to Washburne, January 15, 21, 1880, Washburne MSS; 
ef. Gaillard Hunt, comp, Israel, Elihu and Cadwallader Washburne: A 


Chapter in American Biography (New York, 1925), 270-272. Whitelaw Reid 
believed the Camerons would never support Sherman, since Sherman had 
voted against the confirmation of Simon Cameron as minister to Russia; 
see Whitelaw Reid to John Hay, January 29, 1880, quoted in Royal Cortissoz, 
The Life of Whitelaw Reid (New York, 1921), II, 20. 

* Philadelphia Inquirer, February 5, 1880; Harrisburg Telegraph, January 
12, 22, 1880; Lancaster New Era, January 31, 1880. 

**Chandler to McPherson, January 30, 1880; J. C. Sturtevant to id., 
January 20, 1880, McPherson MSS. 
® Bellefonte Republican, February 4, 1880. 
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tion. Blaine’s followers revolved to carry their fight into the con- 
vention; at stake were fifty-eight delegates to Chicago in June 
—the second largest delegation in the country—and this prize 
must not go by default.*° 

At noon of the following day, February 4, the state chairman, 
Colonel Frank C. Hooten, called the Republica state convention 
to order in the Harrisburg Opera House. What followed was a 
striking demonstration of the power of the Cameron machine. The 
Stalwarts controlled the organization of the convention, dominated 
its committees. and without any difficulty secured the adoption of 
their reports. When the Grant men moved the appointment of a 
committee of nine to select district delegates, Blaine’s friends pro- 
posed a committee of twenty-seven, one from each of the state’s 
congressional districts. The Blaine proposal was defeated by a 
three-to-two majority. 

Pressing their advantage, the Stalwarts introduced a resolution 
instructing the delegates to the national convention to support 
Grant for the presidency and to vote as a unit on that and on 
all other questions that came before the convention. Blaine’s sup- 
porters countered with a resolution denouncing the third term, 
then attempted to substitute Blaine’s name for that of Grant in 
the original resolution. The substitute motion was defeated by a 
decisive vote of 154 to 95. The original resolution was then 
divided; by a vote of 133 to 113 the delegates to Chicago were 
instructed to support Grant and, by a voice vote, to abide by the 
unit rule. Through the committee of nine the Stalwarts appointed 
a majority of Grant supporters among the state’s fifty-four district 
delegates, and as delegates-at-large they selected Lin Bartholomew, 
Christopher Magee, James McManes, and Matt Quay. Bar- 
tholomew, Magee, and McManes were, respectively, the leaders 
of the powerful Schuylkill, Allegheny, and Philadelphia county 
organizations,”* 


The Stalwart pres: hatled the convention as a great victory for 
Grant, but Blaine’s iriends claimed it was actually a victory for 
Blaine. The narrow margin of Don Cameron’s triumph—twenty 
votes on the resolution to instruct for Grant—was not enough to 


New York World, February 4, 1880; Philadelphia Inquirer, February 5, 
1880; cf. A. M. Gibson to Chandler, February 3, 1880, Chandler MSS. 

“ Philadelphia Inquirer, February 5, 1880; Lancaster New Era, February 
7, 1880; Bellefonte Republican, February 11, 1880. 
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justify going further with Grant as a candidate, according to 
Blaine’s admirers. Furthermore, the Pennsylvania result would be 
of no value in influencing the action of other states.*? The “Crown 
Prince of Lochiel,” the “sovereign despot” of Pennsylvania, had 
“taken a contract in which he will not be able to deliver the goods,” 
gloated one Blaine journal.** 

Once again, Blaine’s followers had misjudged the Camerons. To 
an inquirer Don Cameron wrote, “Do not give yourself any un- 
easiness about my position on the Grant question. I propose to 
remain true to that position until the Chicago Convention decides 


it.” When State Chaitman Hooter endorsed a demand for a new 
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remain true to that position until the Chicago Convention he Ble 
it.’** When State Chairman Hooten endorsed a demand for a new 
convention, Hooten was quickly replaced with a reliable Stalwart.” 
Two weeks later, Edward McPherson, Blaine’s chief lieutenant 
in the state, found himself without a job. As editor of the Phila- 
delphia Press McPherson had made it the leading Blaine journal 
in Pennsylvania; he was now dismissed by the paper’s owner on 
the grounds that he lacked “necessary training and experience in 
editorial management.”** Blaine’s friends were certain that Mc- 
Pherson’s dismissal was the result of pressure by the Cameron 
machine.** 

For the next three months, the rival camps waged war in Penn- 
sylvania. Blaine journals detailed the scandals of the Grant years, 
conducted polls to prove Blaine was the popular choice, denounced 
the “un-Republican” unit rule, and heaped abuse on the Cam- 
erons.*> The Stalwarts accused the “malcontents” of conspiring 
with the Democracy, called for party regularity, and waved the 
Bloody Shirt.*® From Washington Chandler and McPherson di- 
rected efforts to persuade delegates to break the unit rule. In 
several counties they succeeded, but Don Cameron still controlled 

“Harrisburg Telegraph, February 5, 1880. Lancaster New Era, February 
7, 14, 1880, summarize anti-Grant press opinion of the convention. 

* Lancaster New Era, February 7, 1880. 

“J. D. Cameron to Alexander P. Brown, February 18, 1880, Autograph 
Collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

*Lancaster New Era, February 14, 21, 1880; Harrisburg Telegraph, 
February 14, 1880; Frank C. Hooten to McPherson, February 17, 1880, 
McPherson MSS. 

* Calvin Wells to McPherson, February 18, February 23, 1880, ibid. 


= George William Curtis to McPherson, February 23, 1880, ibid. 
*TLancaster New Era, February 14, 21, 28, March 6, 1880 ; Bellefonte 


Republican, February 25, March 17, May 19, 1880; cf. Bellefonte Democratic 


W atchman, March 12, April 30, 1880. 


* See particularly Harrisburg Telegraph, February 5, 7, 25, March 2, 8, 28, 
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the delegation and was pledged to cast the entire vote of the state 
for Grant.*° 


In the midst of their fight against the Stalwarts, Blaine’s friends 
received support from a quite unexpected source. A “Memorial” 
had appeared on the eve of the state convention, signed by almost 
two hundred Philadelphia business and professional men, appeal- 
ing for a presidential candidate who would be acceptable to what 
was termed “the vast body of independent voters.” No particular 
candidate was suggested and none condemned by name, but the 


lengthy descriptions of the tunes af men the sioners declared they 
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candidate was suggested and none conc baned by name, but the 
lengthy descriptions of the types of men the signers declared they 
would not support were unmistakable characterizations of both 
Grant and Blaine." 


The convention had ignored this appeal, and on February 10 
a printed letter announced the formation of the National Repub- 
lican League, pledged to “control the personal ambitions which 
threaten disaster to the party and to the country.” The officers 
of the League included men of such caliber as Samuel W. Penny- 
packer, Hampton L. Carson, Wayne MacVeagh, and Henry 
Charles Lea.** Lea, already prominent as publisher, historian, and 
municipal reformer, was the driving force behind these independent 
Republicans.** Experienced politicians attached little significance 
to this “sentimental organization of those gentlemen at 913 Wal- 
nut Street,” as one critic described it. Another predicted it would 
“squeal” a little, “make a little fuss, and then submit.’** But on 
February 25 a second printed letter appeared in which the League 
declared its objectives: “no third term—a party without a master 


* Bellefonte Republican, February 25, 1880; Luther G. Sherman to Mc- 
Pherson, February 9, 1880, McPherson MSS; A. C. Light to Chandler, 
February 13, 1880; H. M. Turner to id., March 4, 1880; Galusha A. Grow to 
id., March 22, 1880; William H. Koontz to id., May 27, 1880; S. P. Brown to 
id., May 29, 1880, Chandler MSS. The Pennsylvania Stalwarts planned 
to support Logan if Grant could not secure the nomination. See Chester N. 
Farr to J. D. Cameron, April 14, 1880, Henry M. Hoyt Copybook, Wyoming 
Historical and Geological Society, Wilkes-Barre. 

“Memorial dated January 20, 1880, J. Lapsley Wilson Scrapbook and 
MS, Historical Society of Pennsylvania; cf. Philadelphia Times, January 
30, 1880. 

“Printed letter dated February 10, 1880, Wilson Scrapbook and MS. 

® Henry C. Lea to J. Lapsley Wilson, January 26, 1880, ibid.; Edward 
S. Bradley, Henry Charles Lea: A Biography (Philadelphia, 1931), 217. 

“* Hooten to McPherson, February 17, 1880, McPherson MSS; E. L. 
Godkin to Wayne MacVeagh, February 12, 1880; MacVeagh MSS, His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania; cf. Lancaster New Era, February 21, 1880. 
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—and a candidate without a stain.” To achieve these ends it 
planned to enlarge its organization and to cooperate with like- 
minded groups and individuals.*® 


During the three months before the Chicago convention, the Na- 
tional Republican League distributed anti-Grant and civil service 
reform pamphlets throughout the country. It held meetings with 
the Young Republicans of Massachusetts and the Independent 
Association of New York, and it endorsed the resolutions of a Na- 
tional Anti-Third Term Convention which met in St. Louis in 
May. To fight for its objectives, it appointed a delegation to attend 
the Chicago Convention.*® Many members of the League, how- 
ever, became convinced that Grant could be defeated only by 
accepting Blaine, and late in May the League announced it would 
not, under any circumstances, support Grant if he were nominated 
—but would support any other nominee of the convention. Al- 
though uncommitted to any candidate, the National Republican 
League, through its fear of Grant, had become an unwilling ally 
of Blaine.** 

As the Chicago convention drew near, Grant’s prospects for the 
nomination did appear to be growing stronger. Conkling and Logan 
had gained control of the New York and Illinois delegations, and 
Don Cameron was now boasting that Grant would be nominated 
by acclamation.** Personal appeals to the Camerons, including one 
from the aged Thurlow Weed, proved fruitless, and Blaine journals 
in Pennsylvania were abandoning what appeared to be a hopeless 
cause.*® “The men running Grant intend to own a President if 


* Printed letter dated February 25, 1880, Wilson Scrapbook and MS; 
copy in James A. Garfield MSS, Library of Congress. 

® Samuel W. Pennypacker, The Autobiography of a Pennsylvanian (Phila- 
delphia, 1918), 176; pamphlets in Wilson Scrapbook and MS; Wilson to 
Henry L. Van Duzen, April 17, 1880, ibid.; Henry Charles Lea to Wharton 
Barker, April 19, 1880, Barker MSS, Library of Congress; Harrisburg 
Telegraph, May 10, 1880; Bradley, Lea, 218. 

* Minutes of National Republican League, February 14, 1880, Wilson 
Scrapbook and MS; Pennypacker, Autobiography, 176; J. P. Hale to 
E. Dunbar Lockwood, May 27, 1880; John R. Bricker to Hampton L. Car- 
son, May 28, 1880, Hampton L. Carson MSS, Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 

% Harrisburg Telegraph, April 22, 1880; Lancaster New Era, April 24, 
1880; cf. Muzzey, Blaine, 165; Donald B. Chidsey, The Gentleman from 
New York: A Life of Roscoe Conkling (New Haven, 1935), 280. 

® Joseph Fell to Simon Cameron, April 26, 1880; Thurlow Weed to id., 
April 29, 1880, Simon Cameron MSS, Library of Congress; Howard M. 
Jenkins to Chandler, May 22, 1880, Chandler MSS. 
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they can,” cried one of Blaine’s supporters,*° but how were they 
to be stopped? 

Wharton Barker believed he knew how it could be done. 

A politically unknown Philadelphia banker, Wharton Barker 
had a plan, and if it succeeded, neither Grant nor Blaine would 
receive the nomination. There was little in Barker’s background 
to justify confidence in him as a political strategist. A member 
of one of Philadelphia’s oldest families—a descendant of 1629 
Puritans and 1682 Quakers—he had taken no active part in 
politics before becoming a member of the National Republican 
League. He had expanded the family’s banking firm, promoted 
social and cultural societies, served as financial agent of the Rus- 
sian government in the United States, and spent some time in 
Russia as an advisor to the Czar on industrial development.** 

Barker, however, was also a keen student of political and 
economic problems, and in 1870 he had established the Penn 
Monthly through which he had given voice to the growing dis- 
satisfaction of “thoughtful and independent” Republicans with 
their party’s leadership and policies.*? Barker had been waging 
his own war against “‘stalwartism,” which he defined as the “belief 
that the Republican party’s war record is such that it can dispense 
with regard for decency and for public opinion,” and he was vigor- 
ously opposed to the third-term project.** It was in the Penn 
Monthly, in May, 1879, that Barker had first declared James A. 
Garfield to be “more worthy” than either Grant or Blaine of the 
Republican presidential nomination. Garfield, according to Barker, 
was “a much better and safer candidate——a man at once of fine 
courtesy, high principle and a good record.”** Barker had then 
helped to remove what he considered a major obstacle to his plan 
—Garfield’s membership in the free-trade Cobden Club. Garfield 
had been able to explain this apparent heresy to Barker’s satisfac- 

“ William H. Kemble to Chandler, March 1, 1880, Chandler MSS; cf. 
S. P. Brown to id., May 29, 1880; A. M. Rolfe to id., May 31, 1880, ibid. 

“'W. H. Grant, “Wharton Barker,” D.A.B., I, 606-607; Pennypacker, 
Autobiography, 124; Lewis R. Hamersly, ed., Who’s Who in Pennsylvania 
(New York, 1904), 33; Charles R. Deacon, mgr., A Biographical Album 
of Prominent Pennsylvanians (Philadeiphia, 1888-1890), II, 11-14. See also 
New York Times, April 9, 1921. 

“Frank L. Mott, A History of American Magasines (Cambridge, 1930- 


1957), III, 34-35; Penn Monthly, IX (August, 1878), 577; ibid., X (April, 
1879), 251. 


*Tbid., X (May, 1879), 329. 
“ Tbid., X (May, 1879), 331; ibid., X (September, 1879), 652. 
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tion, and Barker succeeded in convincing Pennsylvania’s protec- 
tionist leaders that Garfield was basically sound on the vital tariff 
question.*® 

On February 18, 1880, Barker visited Garfield in Washington. 
He informed him of the creation of the National Republican 
League, and stated that he wanted Garfield to be the party’s presi- 
dential nominee. Garfield replied he was not a candidate and did 
not want his name discussed in that connection. Only in the event 
of a deadlock could he receive the nomination, he explained, and 
he would do nothing to create such a deadlock. Furthermore, Gar- 
field protested that he was working for the nomination of John 
Sherman, and would continue to do so. Sherman had helped 
Garfield win his Senate seat.** Ignoring Garfield’s protests, Barker 
returned to Philadelphia and began making arrangements for 
Garfield’s nomination. He established close relations with Garfield 
admirers in Connecticut and Massachusetts, and advised them to 
keep his intentions secret. He did, however, inform Garfield of 
his activities, again declaring his belief that only Garfield could 
lead the party to victory.** 

Barker’s immediate problem was to guarantee a deadlock in 
the convention. With the aid of Wayne MacVeagh, he therefore 
persuaded James McManes, delegate-at-large to Chicago and boss 
of the Philadelphia machine, to bolt the Grant instructions and 
the unit rule. McManes, suffering from real and fancied slights 
at the hands of Don Cameron, was determined to prove he carried 
more political weight than the domineering senator. Barker ex- 
pected McManes would take with him enough Pennsylvania del- 
egates to block Grant’s nomination. Garfield’s New England friends 
would then combine with the Stalwarts, if necessary, to block the 
nomination of Blaine. As h: explained to Garfield, Barker hoped 
the nomination would then go “as we want to have it.’’*® 

On April 24, Barker visited President Hayes and once again 


* Barker to Garfield, February 2, April 25, 1880, Garfield MSS. See Jo- 
seph Wharton to id., February 14, April 10, 1880; Daniel J. Morrell to id., 
March 23, 1880, ibid. 

“ Garfield Diary, February 18, 1880, Library of Congress; cf. Robert G. 
Caldwell, James A. Garfield: Party Chieftain (New York, 1931), 278-279. 

“Barker to Garfield, February 28, April 6, 1880, Garfield MSS. Copies 
of these letters are also in the Barker Copybook, Library of Congress. 

“S Barker to Garfield, April 19, May 18, 1880; id. to Lyden Harrison 
April 19, 1880, Barker Copybook. See Harold Zink, City Bosses in the 
United States: A Study of Twenty Municipal Bosses (Durham, 1930), 203. 
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talked with Garfield. Barker had learned that Hayes was con- 


ft ; vinced Sherman’s candidacy was intended only to prevent the 
nomination of either Grant or Blaine; if they were eliminated, 
1. Hayes believed Sherman would give his support to Garfield. Again 
n : Barker outlined his plan for creating the necessary deadlock and 
i- its intended outcome. Garfield refused to believe it could succeed: 
d “T should be greatly distressed if I thought otherwise,” he confided 
it to his diary.‘ The following day Garfield told his Philadelphia 
id admirer he would have to find himself another candidate; at 
i Sherman’s request he had promised to go to Chicago as a delegate 
in and place Sherman’s name in nomination. Barker made no objec- 
d tion: “Your friends can do far more for you than you can do 
1 for yourself,” he replied.*° 
or Once more Barker returned to Philadelphia to do some further 
Id planning. He worked closely with the New England groups and 
to with McManes, who was under heavy pressure from Don Cameron. 
of Barker tried, unsuccessfully, to persuade Grant’s Philadelphia 
ld 


friends to have the General announce he was not a candidate, and 
he visited New York to learn more vf Conkling’s intentions and 


in to promote Garfield’s interests.** His major efforts, however, were 
re directed toward planning a draft of Garfield. Barker could not risk 
SS 


a formal nomination since Garfield, as Sherman’s manager, would 


— 


then be forced to forbid the use of his name. Barker therefore 
its | 
ec “Garfield Diary, April 24, 1880. 
e “Wharton Barker, “The Secret History of Garfield’s Nomination,” 


Pearson’s Magazine, XXXV (May, 1916), 438-439. In claiming that he 
e]- and Garfield “came to an agreement” (p. 436) and that Garfield “approved” 
of his plans (p. 437), Barker errs in his reminiscences, written thirty-two 
years after the event. Caldwell, Garfield, 281 n., tends to discount these 
he reminiscences almost completely. Admitting that Barker’s activities are 
verified by Garfield’s diary, he nevertheless concludes that Barker “un- 


ed doubtedly overemphasized the importance of his own activities, for others, 

especially Pound of Wisconsin, Streight of Indiana, and Sheldon of Ohio 

: were working quite openly for Garfield’s nomination.” An examination of 

Mn all the available evidence, however, leads to the conclusion that whatever 

the activities of Garfield’s friends in other states—and notwithstanding the 

Jo- errors in Barker’s reminiscences—Barker’s activities and his plan were the 

id., significant factors in the outcome of the convention. See Barker to F. Porter, 

March 9, 1882; id. to Garfield, June 8, June 15, 1880; id. to W. A. M. 

G. Grier, June 9, 1880, Barker Copybook; MacVeagh to Barker, June 9, 

79. 1880; A. T. Chur to id., June 10, 1880, Barker MSS; Pennypacker, Auto- 
ies biography, 176-178. 

™ Barker to Garfield, May 7, May 18, 1880, Garfield MSS; Barker to 

son Lyden Harrison, May 17, May 24, 1880; id. to George W. Curtis, May 18, 

the 1880; id. to Governor Long, May 18, 1880; id. to James McManes, May 


03. 19, 1880; id. to Carl Schurz, May 24, 1880, Barker Copybook. 
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persuaded a single Pennsylvania delegate, W. A. M. Grier of 
Hazleton, to vote for Garfield early in the balloting and thus put 
his name before the convention.®? 

Barker next went to Chicago where he met with Governor 
T. L. Pound of Wisconsin, another Garfield admirer. From Pound 
he secured a promise that when the proper time arrived Pound 
would transfer the vote of his state from Blaine to Garfield. With 
Pound’s aid, he arranged for the Indiana delegation to switch to 
Garfield on the ballot following. Wisconsin was last on the list 
of states and Barker hoped its action, when followed by that of 
Indiana, would trigger the necessary stampede, particularly if 
Sherman then gave his support to Garfield.** To help matters 
along, Barker arranged for professional applauders to be located 
strategically in the galleries and on the floor of the convention, 
with instructions to demonstrate whenever Garfield entered or 
rose to speak. Finally, Barker secured a place for himself on the 
platform from which he could direct his plan.** Garfield knew 
nothing of these later arrangements; he continued to promote 
Sherman’s interests with a clear conscience.** 

The major threat to Barker’s plan was the unit rule. As na- 
tional chairman, Don Cameron would open the convention, and if 
he applied the unit rule to the voting for a temporary chairman, 
both the temporary chairman and the permanent chairman could 
continue to apply it throughout the convention. The nomination 
of Grant would probably result. However, when the Republican 
National Committee met in Chicago on June 1, Blaine’s friends 
were fully aware of this danger. After a bitter struggle Conkling, 
representing the Stalwarts, finally agreed to a compromise. He 
would name the man who would serve as both temporary and 
permanent chairman of the convention, but would select him from 
three men designated by the anti-Grant members of the national 
committee. When Don Cameron refused to commit himself to this 
compromise, as an added precaution Blaine’s friends secured from 


® Pennypacker, lutobiography, 176-177; cf. Garfield Diary, April 7, 
1881; Barker, “Secret History,” 440. 

8 Tbid., 440; Caldwell, Garfield, 282. 

4 Thid., 282-283; Barker, “Secret History,” 435, 440; Theodore C. Smith, 
The Life and Letters of James Abram Garfield (New Haven, 1925), II, 966. 
Smith gives Barker and his activities no credit whatever for the nomination 
of Garfield; ibid., 956. 
® Tbid., 956, 987; Caldwell, Garfield, 278-279, 291. 
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the convention’s sergeant-at-arms a promise to recognize whom- 
ever they designated to call the convention to order.** 

With Barker’s plan still threatened by the unit rule, at noon 
on June 2, 1880, the Republican National Convention opened in 
the Interstate Exposition Building in Chicago, Flags and pictures 
of Union heroes covered the walls and adorned the platform, bands 
played the marching songs of the Union Army, and many of 
Grant’s old battle commanders were on hand, some in uniform. 
The convention was to be the last great battle of the Civil War. 
Don Cameron called the convention to order, he waved the Bloody 
Shirt, he called for the nomination of strong men—but he did not 
apply the unit rule to the voting for temporary chairman, and in 
accordance with the Conkling compromise, George F. Hoar of 
Massachusetts became both temporary and permanent chairman.” 

For four days the giants of the party waged a bitter conflict 
over the convention preliminaries. The Stalwarts suffered their 
initial defeat on the second day, when Chairman Hoar refused 
to apply the unit rule to a roll call vote on a committee report. 
On the third day, the Stalwarts made one final bid for control 
of the convention. Conkling moved that every delegate pledge him- 
self to support the convention’s nominees, and when the motion 
received all but three votes, he moved the expulsion of the three 
dissenters. Garfield presented a masterful defense of their right to 
dissent, and this time the applause which rewarded him needed no 
encouragement from Barker’s hirelings. Conkling withdrew his 
motion and the Stalwart bid had failed. The following day, the 
report of the Committee on Rules was adopted without a division. 


“Harrisburg Telegraph, June 1-2, 1880; Lancaster New Era, June 5, 
1880; Hesseltine, Grant, 438; William S. Myers, The Republican Party: 
A History (New York, 1928), 253-254; Leon B. Richardson. William E. 
Chandler, Republican (New York, 1940), 250-252; Alexander K. McClure, 
Recollections of a Half Century (Salem, 1902), 108-109; Frederick H. 
Gillett, George Frisbie Hoar (Boston, 1934), 101-103. Gillett continually 
confuses Don and Simon Cameron. For Hoar’s version see George F. Hoar, 
Autobiography of Seventy Years (New York, 1903), I, 388-401. 

Henry L. Stoddard, Presidential Sweepstakes: The Story of Political 
Conventions and Campaigns. Francis W. Leary, ed. (New York, 1948), 
77-79; McClure, Recollections, 108-109; James D. McCabe, Our Martyred 
President ... Garfield .. . (Philadelphia, 1881), 423-425; Proceedings of the 
Republican National Convention Held at Chicago .. . 1880 (Chicago, 1881), 
5. Don Cameron later singled out Hoar and the Massachusetts delegation 
as responsible for the Stalwart defeat; see Hoar, Autobiography, I, 398. 
Don’s failure to invoke the unit rule was apparently due to his belief that 
the Stalwarts would win their fight in the Committee on Rules. 
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It included a provision that on a roll call vote, any delegate could 
demand that his delegation vote as individuals and have their votes 
so recorded. The unit rule had finally been rejected, and Barker's 
plan might yet succeed. That evening the nominations were made, 
but no ballots were taken. It was a Saturday evening, and the 
convention adjourned until the following Monday.*® 

Monday, June 7, the balloting began, with 379 votes necessary 
for a nomination. Without the unit rule, Grant received but 304 
votes to 284 for Blaine on the rst ballot, with Sherman running 
a poor third. Pennsylvania had voted 32 for Grant, 23 for Blaine, 
and 3 for Sherman. The second ballot produced no material change 
in the voting, but Grier had changed his vote from Sherman to 
Garfield, the first Garfield vote in the convention. The giants were 
deadlocked, and Barker’s plan was in operation. Thirty-one more 
ballots were taken but the deadlock remained unbroken. Pennsyl- 
vania continued to epitomize the struggle between Grant and 
Blaine—and to point the way out of the deadlock, as on every 
ballot but five Grier voted for Garfield. Once he was joined by a 
delegate from Alabama, three times by a delegate from Maryland, 
but on no ballot did Garfield receive more than two votes.*® 

The balloting was now in its second day, the convention in its 
sixth. At the end of the deadlocked thirty-fourth ballot Governor 
Pound kept his promise to Barker; Wisconsin changed its vote 
from Blaine to Garfield. Garfield challenged the vote, claiming he 
had permitted no one to use his name before the convention, but 
Chairman Hoar ruled he was not raising a question of order and 
called for another ballot. On the thirty-fifth ballot Indiana kept 
its promise to Barker, and Garfield’s total climbed to 50 votes. 
From Washington Sherman telegraphed the Ohio delegation to 
vote solid for Garfield when its vote would assure his nomina- 
tion. The stampede was under way, and on the thirty-sixth ballot 
Garfield received 399 votes and the nomination. All but 42 of 
Garfield’s votes had been transferred to him from Blaine; the 





8 Proceedings of the Republican National Convention, 21, 31-33, 64-124; 
Harrisburg Telegraph, June 3-6, 1880; Myers, Republicon Party, 254-256; 
Francis Curtis, The Republican Party: A History of its Fifty Years 
Existence and a Record of its Measures and Leaders, 1854-1904 (New York, 
1904), II, 77-83. 

°° Proceedings of the Repubiican National Convention, 198-271; John 
Tweedy, A History of the Republican National Conventions from 1856 to 
1908 (Danbury, 1910), 196. 
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Stalwarts had fought to the very end, and on the final ballot the 
“Immortal 306,” as they were to be known, had voted for Grant. 
On the decisive thirty-sixth ballot, Pennsylvania had voted 37 
for Grant, 21 for Garfield.®° 

The chairman of the Pennsylvania delegation, General James 
A. Beaver, promised the convention that Garfield would receive a 
record majority in the state, and Garfield’s friends offered to sup- 
port the Stalwart Beaver for the vice presidential nomination. But 
Beaver explained that his nomination would not be good politics ; 
furthermore, he had no desire to be relegated to political obscurity. 
With the naming of Chester A. Arthur of New York as Garfield’s 
running mate, the convention finally adjourned.” 

The long, bitter struggle was over. Grant and Blaine had both 
been denied the prize. The nominee was Garfield. Certainly no one 
individual was solely responsible for this result. Intentionally or 
unintentionally, Don Cameron, Conkling, Hoar, Pound, Grier, 
even Garfield himself, had contributed. The necessary votes had 
come chiefly from Blaine’s supporters, frustrated by the Stalwarts’ 
loyalty to Grant and their hostility to Blaine. Nevertheless, one 
man had planned the nomination of Garfield. His plan had in- 
volved many uncertainties; not all of them had been resolved 
exactly as he planned, but they had all been resolved to the 
advantage of his candidate. His plan had succeeded. In the face 
of a group of determined professional politicians, Wharton Barker, 
a political amateur, had masterminded one of the most remarkable 
presidential nominations in our history. 


Myers, Republican Party, 258-260; Curtis, Republican Party, II, 83; 
Caldwell, Garfield, 289-290. For the names of the “306” Stalwarts see The 
Roll of Honor: A Historic Gem Containing the Names of 306 Delegates 
to the Chicago Republican Convention that Voted All the Time for General 
U. S. Grant ... (Boston, n.d.) in John A. Logan MSS, Library of Congress. 

“McCabe, Our Martyred President Garfield, 476; John J. Serff, “The 
Life of James A. Beaver” (Unpublished dissertation, The Pennsylvania State 
University, 1955), 67-68. 











THE NEW DEAL COMES TO 
PENNSYLVANIA: 


THE GUBERNATORIAL ELECTION OF 1934 


By Epwin B. BronnErR* 


OLITICAL conditions in Pennsylvania in 1934 were more un- 
P setea than they had been in many years, and for the first 
time in more than forty years some leaders in the Democratic 
party believed that they had a chance to win. 

While Pennsylvania had voted Republican in 1932, one of the 
six states to support Herbert Hoover that year, considerable doubt 
had been cast on the honesty of the election, and some political 
observers believed that a Democratic trend was already under 
way.’ In 1933 there had been a number of indications that all 
was not well with the Republican Party. S. Davis Wilson and 
Will B. Hadley won offices in Philadelphia against the Republican 
slate. William N. McNair, a Democrat, had been elected mayor 
of Pittsburgh. Stanley J. Davis, normally a Republican, was elected 
mayor of Scranton on the Democratic ticket, and several county- 
wide offices were taken by the Democrats of Lackawanna County. 

In addition, Joseph F. Guffey, who had been active in Demo- 
cratic politics in Pennsylvania for many years, switched his al- 
legiance from Alfred E. Smith to Franklin D. Roosevelt before the 
Chicago convention in 1932, and had been rewarded with control 
over federal patronage in Pennsylvania. Thus, the Democrats had 
a more solid base upon which to build a strong campaign than 
formerly. 

Economic conditions in Pennsylvania also played into the hands 
of the Democrats. In 1934 there were 350,000 nersons on relief, 


*Dr. Bronner is an Associate Professor of History «i Temple University. 
He has published a number of articles on the early period of Pennsylvania 
history, and a biography, Thomas Earle as a Reformer (1948). This paper 
was read at the annual convention of the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion in Bethlehem, October 17, 1959. 

* Literary Digest, “Our Poll’s O.K.—What Price Pennsylvania.” Novem- 
ber 26, 1932, 5, 6. 
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and an estimated 1,350,000 persons were dependent upon relief. 
While relief was administered by the state government, which was 
controlled by the Republicans, most people believed that the money 
came from the Democrats in Washington, and that it was Roose- 
velt who saw to it that it was provided for them. 

There were indications that the Republicans were beginning 
to show some concern. The Philadelphia /nquirer, in a page-one 
editorial on January 17, 1934, called upon the Republicans of 
Philadelphia to straighten out the political situation, or face the 
probability that both the city and the state would go Democratic 
in the fall. The registration of voters indicated that Republicans 
outnumbered the Democrats two to one, but there were many 
“hidden Democrats” among the registered Republicans, and it 
was difficult to appraise the actual voting strength of the two 
parties. Nevertheless, virtually all Republicans and most Demo- 
crats believed that the state election would go to the Republicans.” 

There was an element of uncertainty about the Republican 
gubernatorial nomination, for no one really knew Governor Gifford 
Pinchot’s wishes, and the men who frequently pulled the strings 
behind the scenes, such as Joseph R. Grundy, William S. Vare, 
W. W. Atterbury, and Andrew W. Mellon, were not committing 
themselves. One political writer said that potential candidates were 
moving about the state “. . . in the gingerly manner of a cat on 
a barb wire fence.”’* 

Nevertheless, some men began to indicate an interest in the 
nomination. The first one was William A. Schnader, Attorney 
General in Pinchot’s cabinet, who on January 15 indicated in- 
formally that he would be a candidate.‘ In the following weeks a 
number of men followed suit, until in the middle of March, fear- 


* Gifford Pinchot was just completing his second term in the Governor's 
Mansion, and it was known that he would like to go to the United States 
Senate. However, Senator David A. Reed, whose term was ending, was 
planning to run for re-election. A news story came out of Washington that 
Senator James J. Davis would resign his seat and come back to Pennsyl- 
vania to be clected Governor, a move which would leave his position vacant, 
and allow Pinchot to be elected to the Senate. Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Jan. 25, 1934, 1. (Hereafter all dates are 1934 unless otherwise indicated.) 
The calm assurance that these two men could exchange positions, even 
though each would have to be elected by the voters of Pennsylvania, indi- 
cates how certain most people were that the Republicans still controlled 
the state. 

’ Philadelphia Inquirer, Jan. 28, 1A. 

* Phila. Jng., Jan. 16, 11. 
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ing that the race was getting out of hand, a “harmony committee” 
was formed, made up of twenty-four men not affiliated with any 
faction, and headed by George Wharton Pepper, former U. S. 
Senator. These men suggested six names, including Schnader, and 
Judges Robert E. Lamberton and Harry S. McDevitt, all of Phila- 
delphia, as well as Lieutenant Governor Edward C. Shannon, of 
Columbia; Judge Marion D, Patterson, Blair County; and Henry 
P. Fletcher, Greencastle, former ambassador to Italy.° 

Altogether, seventeen men filed for the nomination before the 
deadline on March 26, including one more leading candidate, 
Charles J. Margiotti, a Pittsburgh attorney.* While it was sup- 
posedly an open race, it soon became apparent that Schnader had 
a good deal of organization support. He was referred to in the 
New York Times on March 25 as the Grundy choice. The Vare 
machine in Philadelphia came out for Schnader in the middle of 
April,’ and Pinchot men such as Judge John S. Fine, Luzerne 
County, and Samuel S. Lewis, York: County, declared for him 
early in May.® 

Shannon began to complain that he had been deceived. He 
thought that this was to be an open primary, and now he found 
that there had been a “back room ordering” of the slate of 
nominees by GOP machine rulers who thought they could deliver 
“the voters of Pennsylvania like so much beef on the hoof.”® Later 
he accused Lewis, who was Secretary of Highways, of ordering 
the 60,000 employes of that department to get out the vote for 
Schnader.*® Thomas W. Phillips, Jr., another candidate, indignant 
about the support going to Schnader, denounced the steam-roller 
methods of the “Mellon-Grundy-Vare machine.”™ Margiotti was 
racing wildly over the state denouncing conservative Republican- 
ism, promising to repay all bank depositors the money they lost 


5 Phila. Ing., March 17, 1; and March 20, 1. 
* New York Times, March 27, 17. 
™N. Y. Times, April ; 20, 22. 

8 Phila. Ing., May 5, 5. 

® Allentown "Morning Call, April 26, 1. 

® York Dispatch, May 11, 32. 

“Philadelphia Record, May 6, 4. At the same time, Mayor Eddie Mc- 
Closkey of Johnstown, running for the office of Secretary of Internal Affairs 
on both tickets, sent a telegram to U. S. Attorney General Homer S. Cum- 
mings, accusing the Republican leaders of offering to sell the gubernatorial 
nomination to Phillips for one million dollars. York Dispatch, April 30, 1. 
This accusation was apparently regarded as campaign propaganda and 
forgotten. 
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William A. Schnader, Attorney General of Pennsylvania 
and the Republican gubernatorial candidate in 1934. 
From the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


when the banks closed, and appealing particularly to the Italian- 
American voters.” 

In the meantime, Schnader was calmly going around the state 
making speeches and voicing the hope that all Republicans would 
unite behind the victor in the primary.'* When he visited Wilkes- 
Barre, Fine blandly said “he is the one and only real independent 
candidate in the race,’ and expressed appreciation for the fact 
that organization support was gravitating toward him.’* Edward 
Martin, Republican state chairman, wrote to all the candidates 
asking whether they would support the winners in the primary, 


*% A York County man, Lester Loucks, composed a song in his honor, 
called “March on with Margiotti.” York Gaselte & Daily, May 8 1. 

* Reading Eagle, May 5, 1. 

“ Wilkes-Barre Record, May 4, 17. 
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and a few days later was quoted as referring to the “Organization” 
slate.’® 

Meanwhile the Democrats were also engaged in a bitter primary 
contest. A report was published on January 13 that Guffey and 
James A. Farley favored naming Warren Van Dyke, chairman of 
the Democratic state committee, as the gubernatorial candidate.’® 
The following day the Philadelphia Inquirer published an article 
featuring pictures and biographies of twelve Democrats who might 
be considered for the Democratic nomination. In addition to Van 
Dyke and Guffey, such men as Judge Eugene C. Bonniwell, Phila- 
delphia; Judge Charles D. Copeland, Westmoreland County; 
Roland S. Morris, former ambassador to Japan; and Mayor Wil- 
liam S. McNair of Pittsburgh were mentioned.’’ As late as 
January 28 the word was that Van Dyke would be the nominee. 

Suddenly, on February 1, came the announcement that a small 
group of Democrats meeting in Philadelphia had agreed that 
George H. Earle, III; would be the candidate for Governor, along 
with Guffey for the U. S. Senate. In addition, Thomas Kennedy, 
Hazleton, Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine Workers of 
America, had been named as the candidate for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor; Thomas A. Logue, Philadelphia, a leader of the Alfred E. 
Smith forces, as Secretary of Internal Affairs; and Chester H. 
Rhodes, Stroudsburg, as Judge of the Superior Court.'S 

Earle was the American Minister to Austria who had denounced 
the Nazis and supported Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss, and 
thereby received some notice in the American press. Born in 1890 
in Devon, he was a member of a family which had made an im- 
pressive contribution to Pennsylvania since his great-grandfather, 
Thomas Earle, had come down to Philadelphia from Massachusetts 
in 1817. The father of the gubernatorial candidate, George H. 
Earle, Jr., had been both a successful financier and an active figure 


* Wilkes-Barre Record, May 1, 1, and Pottsville Journal, May 10, 1. 
Martin may have been misquoted, ‘for he maintained a scrupulous neutrality 
during the campaign, even though he leaned toward Shannon. Interview 
with Morris Schwartz, Harrisburg newsman, Sept. 29, 1959. In a frantic 
effort to stop Schnader, Shannon apparently tried to persuade Margiotti 
and Phillips to retire from the race in his favor, but nothing came of this 
proposal. Scranton Times, May 7, 2 

* Phila. Ing., Jan. 13, 1, 24. 

7 Jan. 14, 16A. George H. Earle, III, was not one of the twelve. 

8 Phila. Jng., 1. Van Dyke was quoted as saying that he was happy to 
withdraw his name in the interest of party harmony. 
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Mr. and Mrs. George H. Earle, III, on their return from Europe in July, 
1934, to begin the gubernatorial campaign. 
From the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


in the independent Republican movement in Philadelphia. The 
younger Earle, educated at Harvard, had spent several years in 
Chicago before enlisting in the expeditionary force on the Mexican 
border in 1916. During World War I, he had served in the Navy, 
and won the Navy Cross. After the war he had settled down in 
the Philadelphia area, founded the Flamingo Sugar Mills, served 
on the board of directors of several family businesses, become an 
expert polo player, and lived the life of a Philadelphia gentleman. 
He had married the former Miss Huberta Potter in 1916, and 
they had four sons. 
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Always a Republican, he became disturbed by Hoover's admin- 
istration in 1932, and when William C. “Bill” Bullitt urged him 
to throw his full support into the presidential campaign for Roose- 
velt, he did so, making heavy financial contributions. Rewarded 
for his support in the Roosevelt campaign with the diplomatic 
post in Vienna, he was still a registered Republican when Guffey, 
Davi Stern, publisher of the Philadelphia Record, and others 
decided that he would be an ideal candidate for Governor of 
Pennsylvania in 1934. 


It was believed that a fresh new face might appeal to the 
voters, and perhaps a recent convert from the Republican party 
would attract independent Republican votes. In addition, the party 
needed money to finance a vigorous campaign, and it was hoped 
that Earle would contribute even more generously to his own 
campaign than he had to the Roosevelt treasury.’® Furthermore, 
as a member of the diplomatic corps, he was as closely identified 
with President Roosevelt and the New Deal as any Democrat in 
the state, with the possible exception of Guffey, and this would 
be a distinct asset in the campaign. 


There was immediate opposition to this slate, even before the 
Democratic State Committee met in Harrisburg on February 10 
to place its stamp of approval on the list. Bonniwell and Copeland 
announced on February 5 that they would place an opposition slate 
in the race.*° They were indignant about the nomination of a Re- 
publican for Governor. The Roosevelt Democratic League in Phila- 
delphia came out against Earle and Logue, and said that Earle 
had only been named because of his money.*! 


When the state committee met on Saturday, February 10, the 
slate was endorsed with only a dozen opposition votes. A number 
of proxies were used by Guffey supporters. Van Dyke called upon 
the members to rally behind the men on the slate, who were known 
as “friends of the President.” In turn cries came up from the com- 


Countless rumors flew during the campaign and have flown ever since, 
in regard to contributions. Earle told me that his mother contributed $5,000. 
The wife of a personal friend gave $25,000 and graciously lent him $125,000 
more, which he eventually repaid. He had little money of his own, for he had 
put all of his free cash into the Roosevelt campaign. His inheritance, like 
that of all of his brothers and sisters, was tied up in a “spendthrift trust,” 
and only the income was available. Conversation, Sept. 23, 1959. 

» Pitt. Post-G., 3; and Phila. Jng., 1, 10. 
* Phila. Ing., Feb. 8, 2. 
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mittee, “He’s [Earle] a Republican,” “Hurrah for Benedict 
Arnold,” and other derisive calls and boos.?? 

A week later the second group met at Harrisburg. Representa- 
tives from forty counties attended the meeting chaired by Meredith 
Meyers, a Lewistown publisher. It agreed on a slate consisting 
of Morris for U. S. Senator, Copeland for Governor, Henry L. 
Snyder, State Senator from Lehigh County, Lieutenant Governor ; 
and Norbert J. Fitzgerald, active in the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
for Secretary of Internal Affairs. They were uncertain about the 
Superior Court Judge. Others who were active behind the scenes 
in this convention were Sedgwick Kistler, Lock Haven; John R. 
Collins, Coudersport; and George H. Whitman, Clarion.** The 
day before, Snyder had said, “I want George Earle to know that 
we have men in the Democratic party who are fit to hold office 
and that we do not have to nominate a Republican for governor.”** 
Bonniwell, who ran in the primary as a third candidate for gov- 
ernor, said in one of his speeches, “Some of our ancestors in 1776 
aided the other colonists to eject one George the Third from these 
shores. It does not seem likely that in this day of new freedom 
that enough sugar can be spread in Pennsylvania to make another 
George the Third palatable.’’*® 

In reply to some of the oratory aimed at the organization slate, 
the Philadelphia Record said that the opposition Democrats were 
extremely conservative men who had announced no platform be- 
cause the people would not like what they stood for. These “Tories 
would have you vote blindly.”*® S. Davis Wilson, speaking for 
Guffey and Earle, denounced Morris and Copeland as subservient 
to the Mellons and the Atterburys, the utilities and the milk trust.*" 

Each slate of candidates claimed te be the true “New Deal” 
disciples in Pennsylvania and the real Democrats. When the 
Morris-Copeland-Snyder men were in York, they announced their 
rally under the title, “A great ‘New Deal,’” “the true champions 
of Pennsylvania’s Democracy.”** A few days later in the York 
Dispatch there was a large political advertisement listing the 

= Pitt. Post-G., Feb. 12, 13; and Phila. Jng., Feb. 11, 1, 7. 

* Phila. Ing., Feb. 18, 1, 8; Pitt. Post-G., Feb. 19, 2. 

“ Pitt. Post-G., Feb. 17, 1. 

* Phila. Ing., March 20, 2. 

* Phila. Record, May 8, 8. 


™ Pitt. Post-G., May 8, 4. 
* Gasetle & Daily, May 2, 1. 
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Guffey-Earle ticket under the headline, “Democrats, Vote To- 
morrow For the Roosevelt Ticket.” 

Two things were happening. It was true that a new group was 
coming in to take over the party. The faction of the old party 
with solid Pennsylvania German antecedents, of which Snyder was 
a good example, felt that they were being pushed aside by labor 
leaders, brain trusters, and Republicans-turned-Democratic.*° The 
second thing is that the Democratic party was out to seize the label 
of liberal or progressive from the Pinchot Republicans, and to 
prove it was nearer to Roosevelt and the New Deal than any 
group of Republicans.*' Thus the party was moving to the left, 
and many of the older leaders resisted this change. 

Earle did not make a good candidate in the beginning, although 
he improved a great deal as time passed. He could not deliver a 
public speech, and had no platform presence. His handshake was 
limp, his droopy-looking eyes made him seem sleepy and bored, 
and his eyes plus his peculiar way of waliing led people to think 
he was drunk when he was cold sober. One reporter said, ““Where 
did you get that? I wouldn’t run him for constable.’’*? He cam- 
paigned hard and kept speaking until he improved his delivery.** 

As the primary election on Tuesday, May 15, drew closer, edi- 
torial comment became more common in the newspapers. The 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette insisted that it was as close to “an ‘open’ 
primary in a true sense as anything this State has seen in a good 
many years.”** It added that probably Guffey, Earle, and Schnader 
would win, although the senatorial contest between Senator David 
A. Reed and Pinchot was more uncertain. John M. Cummings in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer reported that it was conceded that 
Schnader and Reed were in the lead, but the Guffey-Earle ticket 
might be in for trouble.*® John B. Townley in the Pittsburgh 
Press saw a confused situation in the Republican primary, although 
he thought Schnader was slightly ahead of Shannon and the 


*” May 14, 11. 

® Conversation with Snyder, September 4, 1959. 

N.Y. Times, Feb. 18, IV, 6. 

= Fortune, June, 1937, 142. 

On one occasion in a town near the New York border, he said his 
audience consisted of four Civil War cannon and two bums asleep on a 
bench. Conversation with Earle, Sept. 22, 1959. 

“May 14, 10. 

* May 6, 1A. 
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George H. Earle, III, victor in the 1934 gubernatorial 
election. 
From the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


others.**° The Allentown Morning Call reported “Conflicts more 
bitter and baffling than the state has witnessed in a primary elec- 
tion in recent years,” and added that the “dissension which has 
ripped both major parties, and a record number of candidates are 
expected to draw out a record vote.”*" 


Neither of the gubernatorial elections was even close. Schnader 
had 564,547 votes to Shannon’s 225,030, and Margiotti’s 198,323. 
He won by more than two to one over his closest rival, although 
he had less than half of the total Republican vote. He carried 
Philadelphia County by a huge majority, beating his closest rival, 
Shannon, by 170,000. However, Margiotti carried Allegheny 


* May 6, 16. 
* May 15, 1. 
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County. Schnader carried Luzerne, but lost Lackawanna to a local 
man, Benjamin G. Eynon. He won handily, but local conditions 
cut down his plurality.** 

Earle won the Democratic nomination by a ratio that was nearly 
four to one. He had 346,495 votes, while Copeland had 93,355, and 
Bonniwell 59,524. He carried Philadelphia County by more than 
100,000 over his nearest rival, Bonniwell, and beat Mayor McNair 
by more than two to one in Allegheny County. The influence of 
Snyder was strong enough to bring victory for Copeland in Lehigh 
County, although Guffey beat Morris.*® The Philadelphia /nquirer, 
which had expressed doubts about the success of the Guffey-Earle 
ticket, now wrote, “bolstered by the tens of thousands of jobs 
made available to the Guffey-Earle combination by the Federal 
government recovery agencies,’ the state committee candidates 
wor.*® 


Victorious with Schnader on the Republican side were Senator 
Reed, who beat out Pinchot by 100,000 in the fight for the Senate 
seat; Harry B. Scott, Centre County, for Lieutenant Governor ; 
M. Harvey Taylor, Secretary of Internal Affairs; and Frank M. 
Trexler, the incumbent on the Superior Court. Who was Schnader 
other than Pinchot’s Attorney General? Born in 1886 in Bowmans- 
ville, Lancaster County, he had studied at Franklin and Marshall 
as an undergraduate, and taken his law degree at the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1912. He began to practice the law in Phila- 
delphia, and was named a special deputy to the Attorney General 
of Pennsylvania in 1923, becoming Attorney General in 1930. He 
had written many of the laws passed by the legislature in the 
years before 1934. A life-long Republican, he was loyal to Pinchot, 
and had also served under Governor John S. Fisher. He was very 
intelligent, capable, and moderately progressive. This was his first 
political campaign and he did not find it easy to mix with people 
at political gatherings. His speeches were ably written, but they 
did not always hit the target with his listeners, and he often 
sounded as if he were addressing a courtroom rather than a 
political rally. 

These were the two men who would carry the banners of their 

* Pennsylvania Manual, 1935-36, 414, 415. 


® Ibid. 
May 16, 1, 11. 
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parties in the general election. Schnader, an experienced, moderate 
Republican, proud of the accomplishments of the Republican gov- 
ernment of the state. Earle, a recent convert to the Democratic 
New Deal, with little political experience, but a strong desire to 
bring the New Deal to Pennsylvania as a replacement for the old 
Republican regime. 


The Democrats campaigned hard during July and August, even 
though they did not get many headlines in the newspapers. They 
visited every county of the state, and most towns of each county, 
talking to groups and shaking hands with individual voters. The 
Republicans were relatively quiescent during these two months, 
and some Democrats believe that they won the election during 
these weeks.*! With the coming of September, there was more 
political action on both sides. The Republicans met in Pittsburgh 
on September 10 to adopt a party platform. The Democratic state 
committee had announced a platform on February 10, at the time 
that the slate of candidates was announced. The two platforms 
were similar in many ways, with the exception of the statements 
in regard to the national government. The Republicans stood for 
home rule in the states and against the tendency to centralization, 
regimentation of industry, and government interference. They were 
also for a balanced budget and higher tariffs. The Democrats sang 
the glories of the New Deal which had saved the banks, revived 
employment, placed human rights before property rights, and 
brought an end to industrial serfdom. 


On such subjects as agriculture, dealing with the closed banks, 
honest elections, revising the state constitution, minimum wages, 
workmen’s compensation, regulating public utilities, economy and 
efficiency in government, and an adequate relief program, the 
parties were close together—at least in the written promises in- 
corporated in the platforms. The Republicans were for conserva- 
tion, against crime, concerned about the veterans, and promised 
to reorganize the insurance department of the state government, 
while the Democrats made no mention of these matters. The 
Democrats called for an inheritance tax, an income tax which 
would raise money for schools, better unemployment and old age 


“Interview with Judge Harry E. Kalodner, Oct. 1, 1959. 
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provisions, and sometimes were more specific in their proposals 
than the Republicans.** 

Rumors persisted during the summer that Pinchot had not en- 
tirely forgotten his desire to sit in the United States Senate. A 
story was published in the Philadelphia /nquirer on the subject 
on July 24, linking Margiotti’s name with Pinchot. However, on 
September 6 Pinchot declared that he would not consider partic- 
ipating in a third party.** As the weeks passed, it became apparent 
that Pinchot would come out for the Republican candidates. 

On October 3 Earle delivered a speech at Easton in which he 
said that the Pinchots had asked him to dump Guffey and place 
Pinchot on the Democratic ticket in his place. Earle said, “This 
proposition was made in the presence of witnesses and cannot be 
denied.”** After a week of silence, Mrs. Pinchot replied with a 
counterclaim, saying that Earle had promised to see to it that 
Pinchot would become Senator if he would support the Democratic 
ticket. She called Earle a “stupid and unscrupulous politician who 
is trying to buy his way into office,” and added that he had only 
been named in the first place “because of his wealth.’’** 

On October 4 Governor Pinchot delivered a blistering attack 
on both Guffey and Earle. Declaring Earle to be a “greenhorn 
playboy,” and referring constantly to him as “George the Third,” 
he came out strongly for Schnader. While he was lukewarm 
toward his primary opponent, Senator Reed, he declared, “I can’t 


“ The Pitt. Post.-G. published the two platforms side by side on September 
10, 5. Some delegates to the Republican meeting demanded that Dr. Joseph 
G. Steedle, McKees Rock Republican, running for re-election to the State 
Senate despite a conviction on a federal vote fraud, should be denounced by 
name in connection with the plank on honest elections, but this effort was 
quashed. A few days later he withdrew his name, probably at the instigation 
of Schnader. Pitt. Post-G., Sept, 18, 1 

* Wilkes-Barre Record, Sept. 6, 1. However, two weeks later his wife, 
Mrs. Cornelia Bryce Pinchot, filed papers to get on the fall ballot as an 
independent candidate for governor. Phila. Rec., Sept. 8, 1. This kind of 
maneuvering made Republican officeholders nervous, for they had come out 
for Schnader and now if the governor’s wife ran for the office, they would 
be caught in the middle. Scranton Times, Sept. 8, 3. However, ten days 
later Mrs. Pinchot withdrew her name. Phila. Rec., Sept. 18, 4. 

“Scranton Times, Oct. 4, 1 

© Wilkes-Barre Record, Oct. 11, 1. Margiotti in the meantime claimed 
that Pinchot had told him he had gone to Washington to get Roosevelt to 
intervene in Pennsylvania to place him on the ticket instead of Guffey. 
Scranton Times, Oct. 6, 1, 7. None of the political writers with whom I 
have discussed this campaign remembers this series of accusations and 
neither does Governor David L. Lawrence. The whole thing was discounted 
at the time. 
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stand Guffey,” and soon had the large audience in the armory 
at Wilkes-Barre chanting this phrase in unison.*® Pinchot insisted 
that he was still for Roosevelt and the New Deal and claimed 
that Guffey and Earle would harm the principles of the New Deal 
if elected. 

At the same time, Pinchot lambasted the organization Repub- 
licans who had opposed his senatorial ambitions. He bragged that 
the GOP platform that year suited him, and added that if he 
liked it the Republican bosses would not like it, “which comes 
pretty close to proving that old man Grundy-Mellon-Atterbury 
ain’t what he used to was.” He added that he approved of all of the 
platform “except some Old Guard yawps about national issues.”** 
For the next few weeks it appeared that Pinchot was the leading 
candidate in the campaign, and it was reported that Farley had 
abandoned any hope of winning Pennsylvania with Pinchot spear- 
heading the opposition.** It would be difficult to determine the 
influence of Pinchot on this election. That he had some influence 
cannot be doubted, but there was a suspicion on the part of some 
political observers that the voters were amused by Pinchot but 
did not take him seriously.*® Certainly he did not carry as much 
weight as he would have carried as a senatorial candidate.*° 

The Democrats, meanwhile, were running primarily on the New 
Deal. Earle talked about a New Deal for the farmers in a speech 
at Hazleton.®’ He called for a New Deal for miners.®* Every 
contributor to the Democratic Party in Lackawanna County was 
to receive “a New Deal pin bearing the picture of President 
Roosevelt” if he gave at least a dollar.** Earle on another occasion 
deplored the fact that Pennsylvania lagged behind the New Deal, 
and promised to fight for unemployment insurance, the abolish- 
ment of privately paid police, maximum hours and minimum wage 
laws, and old age pensions.** Roosevelt provided some indirect 


® Wilkes-Barre Record, Oct. 5, 

“ Wilkes-Barre Record, Oct. 12, 15. William S. Vare died during the sum- 
mer, and his name did not appear with the other names. Phila. Ing., Aug. 8, 1. 

Wilkes-Barre Record, Oct. 8, 13. 

“® Pittsburgh Press, Oct. 21, 11. 

° Both Schnader and Lawrence said that having Pinchot on either ticket 
as the senatorial candidate would have guaranteed victory. 

© Wilkes-Barre Record, Oct. 26, 5. 

® Wilkes-Barre Record, Oct. 31, 13. 

Scranton Times, Oct. 16, 10. 

“ Scranton Times, Sept. 4, 1. 
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help by proposing that $57,000,000 be spent on the Delaware and 
Ohio rivers within Pennsylvania.*® 

Schnader kept telling the voters that the New Deal was not 
an issue, the issue was whether Pennsylvania would continue to 
be self-governing, or become a “mere branch of the federal gov- 
ernment.’’** In another speech he emphasized the fact that Roose- 
velt was not an issue in Pennsylvania that year.** He did not 
succeed in getting that message across to the voters. A political 
writer picked up a hitch-hiking miner two weeks before the elec- 
tion, and as they talked, the miner said he was a Democrat, “All 
of us are.’ However, he did not know who Mr. Earle was, and 
replied that they were going to vote for President Roosevelt’s 
party.®* 

In one of his final speeches, Earle said that the future of 
America rested upon the Pennsylvania vote. A defeat for the 
Democrats might mean the end of the entire New Deal program. 
“Do you want utter collapse? Do you want the end of this great 
civilization?” he asked. He continued by imploring the voters to 
vote for Roosevelt. “Tell him you appreciate it. Tell him you 
know he’s for you and that you’re for him. Franklin Roosevelt 
hasn't failed you. Don’t you fail him.”*® The political advertise- 
ment in the Scranton Times on the day before the election featured 
the picture of Roosevelt, with the slogan, “Join the Roosevelt 
Parade to Happier Days.’’®° 

The Democrats also attacked Schnader from a number of angles. 
Lawrence accused him of promising economy in government, while 
he had nearly doubled the budget of the Attorney General’s office.” 
Margiotti claimed that Schnader ignored the graft in the highway 
department.*? Earle replied to the oft-repeated claim that Schnader 
was experienced, while he was an amateur, saying Schnader repre- 
sented “ ‘experience’ in working hand-in-hand with the reactionary 
and corrupt political leadership of the Republican machine, while 
I represent ‘experiment’ in decent government—something that 


SN. Y. Times, Oct. 24, 9. 

® Reading Eagle, Oct. 23, 2. 
7 Reading Eagle, Oct. 30, 1. 
* Pitt. Press; Oct: 21, 11. 

*® Phila. Ing., Nov. 6, 6. 

* Nov..5,, 13. 

™ Scranton Times, Oct. 11, 1. 
“Phila. Rec., Nov. 1, 6. 
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Pennsylvania hasn’t had during the half century of Republican mis- 
rule.”** Lawrence denounced Schnader for going up and down the 
state defending the labor legislation which was on the books, and 
pretending that it was adequate.** Earle accused him of being too 
subservient to utilities. The Philadelphia Record claimed that 
Schnader had been “Bought and Paid For” by Jerome H. Louch- 
heim, representing the old GOP gang.** Lawrence summed up all 
of the charges in a thirteen-point statement, and challenged 
Schnader to answer them.’ This was one blast which Schnader 
carefully answered.®* 

There were other charges leveled at the Republicans. Earle 
claimed that the GOP had a two million dollar slush fund, collected 
from state employes, allocated out of state funds, and contributed 
to by Grundy and his Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association. He 
added that the Democrats would be lucky to raise $300,000.°° 
Margiotti accused private industrial concerns such as Philadelphia 
Electric, Bell Telephone, and E. G. Budd Co. of exerting pressure 
on their employes to vote Republican,”® and Lawrence struck out 
at a letter sent by Grundy, which he said attempted to “intimidate 
industrial workers. . . .”"' Lewis, the Secretary of Highways, who 
had been accused of forcing his employes to vote for Schnader in 
the primary, was faced with fresh accusations, which he flatly 
denied.** 

Nor were the Republicans idle all of this time. M. Harvey 
Taylor, who had been named State Chairman, called Guffey and 
Earle political jumping jacks, saying they “. . . have been juggling 
the truth, tossing it about as easily and recklessly as a braintruster 
playing with a million dollars.”"* Schnader denounced “the self- 
selected group of leaders of the Democratic party in Pennsylvania 
who stand for the centralization of all policy in the Federal govern- 
ment.”** Duncan McCallum, Pinchot’s private secretary, claimed 

“Scranton Times, Sept. 5, 19. 

™ Scranton Times, Oct. 29, 2. 

® Allentown Morning Call, Oct. 27, 7. 

* Nov. 1, 1. 

™ Scranton Times, Nov. 3, 4, 5. 

*S Pitt. Post-G., Nov. 5, 2. 

® Scranton Times, Oct. 1, 2. 

Scranton Times, Oct. 29, 2. 

2N. Y. Times, Nov. 5, 12. 

= York Dispaich, Oct. 31, 18. 

* York Gazette & Daily, Nov. 2, 18. 

“Pitt, Post-G., Oct; 6, i. 
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that Earle tried to bribe him to come over to the Democrats.** 
Pinchot accused Earle of condoning the action of the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Company in breaking up a strike and forming a company 
union.*® Schnader called the Republican campaign the finest one 
ever carried on by the party, “as against the “dirtiest? campaign 
ever conducted in the state by men in charge of the Democratic 
party.”"? 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, on election morning, ran an edi- 
torial lauding Schnader as “. . . the most experienced and most 
capable candidate for Governor this state has had for many years. 


...” It continued, Earle “. . . is just as incompetent as Schnader 
is efficient . . . a man whose colossal ignorance of the State and 


its requirements is calculated by Farley and Guffey to make him 
a useful tool of the Democratic machine which aims to Tammanyize 
the government of Pennsylvania.”’"® 


There were charges and countercharges about using relief to 
influence votes.”® Pinchot denied that relief money was being used 
to buy votes, and so did his subordinate, Eric H. Biddle, executive 
director of the State Emergency Relief Board, who said he would 
fire anyone engaged in political activity.°° However, some un- 
named politician is quoted as having said, “We feed and vote 
them.’ 


There was an extra effort to influence the Negro vote in this 
election. The Republicans had always been influential with this 
group after the Civil War. Guffey was apparently one of the first 
to decide that it would be good politics to show Negroes what 
Democrats could do for them.®? The Earles entertained the Negro 
Citizen’s Democratic Committee of One Hundred in their home 
in Haverford.** While Magistrate Edward W. Henry promised 
that the Philadelphia Negroes would vote Democratic, the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer forecast a two-to-one vote for the Republican 


® York Gazette & Daily, Oct. 15, 1. 

® Wilkes-Barre Record, Oct. 12, 1. 

™ York Gasette & Daily, Nov. 5, 16. 

® Nov. 6, 1. 

* Phila. Jng., Nov. 1, 8; Allentown Morning Call, Aug. 25, 1, 2. 

© Phila. Rec., Nov. 1, 1; Wilkes-Barre Record, Oct. 9, 1. 

SN. Y. Times, Oct. 28, 27. 

= Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner, “The Guffey, Biography of a Boss,” 
Saturday Evening Post, March 26, 1938. 

Phila. Rec., Nov. 5, 7. 
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candidates.** The Democratic vote among Negroes increased in 
this election, compared to previous elections, but the percentage of 
Negroes voting Democratic still lagged behind the total Demo- 
cratic vote.** It was not until 1936 that the Negro Democratic 
vote ran ahead of the total vote. 

Little is known about the so-called labor vote in the election. 
The naming of Kennedy as the candidate for Lieutenant Governor 
was motivated by an attempt on the part of the Democrats to 
attract labor support. Virtually nothing was said in the news- 
papers about a labor vote or labor electioneering. Some of the 
persons who were interviewed agreed that the labor vote was im- 
portant, but only after being prompted. Probably the so-called 
labor vote was more important in later years than it was in 1934. 

Another one of the intangible influences upon the election was 
the defection of political figy:res from one side to the other. The 
most important of these persons was Margiotti. Extremely ambi- 
tious, dissatisfied with his potential future as a Republican, and 
certainly more liberal than most Republican leaders, he swung 
over to the Democrats. Some promises were made to him by a 
high Democratic figure, including the post of Attorney General 
in Earle’s cabinet. He campaigned with vigor, particularly among 
the people who had voted for him in the primary election. He was 
a hard hitting, effective speaker, and undoubtedly brought votes 
to the Democrats.*® 

Judge Ralph H. Smith, Allegheny County, who had been a 
Pinchot man but did not like Schnader, also switched sides. Al- 
though a judge, he was active in politics, and had been criticized 
earlier in the year by the Allegheny County Bar Association.** 
He had a considerable following in Pittsburgh, and travelled to 
other parts of the state to speak during the final weeks. Another 
Pinchot man who came over to the Democrats was Richard J. 


“ Phila. Rec., Nov. 6, 9; Phila. Ing., Nov. 4, 6A. 

© Negro vote, 41 per cent, total vote, 48 per cent. It is said that many 
Negroes voted for Roosevelt's picture in this election. James E. Miller, “The 
Negro in Pennsylvania Politics, with Special Reference to Philadelphia, Since 
1932,” 228, 234, unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1945. In Pittsburgh the situation was virtually the same. A majority 
of Negro voters voted Democratic in 1934, but so did a majority of all voters. 
Ruth Louise Simmons, “The Negro in Recent Pittsburgh Politics,” 16-18, 
unpublished master’s thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 1945. 

“Chester Harris, Tiger at the Bar, N. Y., 1956, 320-327. 

* Pitt. Press, May 5, 1. 
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Beamish, Secretary of the Commonwealth, until he declared for 
Guffey and Earle. Mayor Eddie McCloskey of Johnstown and 
many others changed their allegiance. 


John A. McSparran, the 1922 gubernatorial candidate of the 
Democrats, and more recently Pinchot’s Secretary of Agriculture, 
declared for Schnader. State Senator Snyder, Lehigh County, came 
out for Schnader also, as did R. Sturgis Ingersoll, Philadelphia 
Democrat, Will B. Hadley, Philadelphia Treasurer, Henry V. 
Dougherty, Register of Wills in Philadelphia, Mayor McNair in 
Pittsburgh, and many others. Each of these men had some follow- 
ing. For example, McSparran had a large following among 
prohibitionists. 


Many other matters came to light during the campaign. Pinchot 
released a letter written to him by Earle in May, 1933, protesting 
a bill which would prevent the cropping of dogs’ ears. The Gov- 
ernor said that this proved that Earle had no interest in the great 
issues of the day, instead he was wasting his time defending 
cruelty to dogs.** To prove that Earle had no real interest in the 
Pennsylvania laboring man, Schnader pointed out that some of the 
Democratic campaign literature was printed in Cleveland, Ohio.* 


The crew of the U. S. S. Victor, on which Earle had served for 
a time during the war, just happened to give a testimonial dinner 
for their old skipper on Friday night, November 2.°° On the next 
day the ““Non-Partisan Veteran’s League” printed an advertise- 
ment in the York Gazette & Daily pointing out that Schnader had 
not been in World War I, while Earle had commanded a U-boat 
destroyer and won the Navy Cross. The Republicans ran a huge 
advertisement in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette featuring a picture 
of a knight in armor and a picture of Santa Claus. Guffey was 
the “Good Knight,” while the gubernatorial candidate was St. 
Nick. Earle was also referred to as George the Third, and George 
the Third Earle.*t The Democrats published a clever, scurrilous 
rotogravure of campaign propaganda featuring an attack on tax- 
dodging utilities and a composite photo of Republican candidates 
supposedly sitting down to a banquet with Pennsylvania’s biggest 


§ Phila. Ing., Nov. 4, 1A. 

® Wilkes-Barre Record, Nov. 1, 10. 
® Phila. Rec., Nov. 3, 1. 
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tycoons. Four million copies of this were distributed in the days 
before the election according to one report. 

There were honest attempts to analyze the election in the days 
immediately preceding November 6, and there were partisan state- 
ments, printed to influence the wavering voter. The official regis- 
tration figures indicated that there were 2,625,238 Republicans, 
against 1,401,563 Democrats. The Democrats had gained more 
than 300,000 since 1933, and they had increased their registration 
850,000 since 1932.°* The Democrats had a majority in only eleven 
of the 67 counties.** Several of these counties had a small vote. 

There was a feeling that the western part of the state was going 
Democratic, and both parties exerted great effort west of the 
Alleghenies.** This was reflected in the fact that Pittsburgh 
gamblers were reportedly betting 4-1 that Allegheny County would 
go Democratic, and 6-5 that the state would go Democratic.** One 
of the political writers for the Pittsburgh Press expressed the 
thought that all of the persons who had taken the trouble to 
register Democratic would be likely to get out and vote, while 
many Republicans would not bother.** 

On the other hand, an editorial in the Pottsville Republican 
stated, “it is purely bunk for the Democratic politicians to try 
to create the impression that they think they have a chance to 
elect a United States Senator, a Governor, a Congressman and a 
majority of the members of the legislature.”** Cummings wrote 
in the Philadelphia /nquirer that “impartial observers” noted a 
strong drift toward Reed and Schnader, which would produce a 
250,000 majority in the state. 

Before the voters went to the polls, however, many of them 
heard over the radio, or read in their newspapers about the mas- 
sacre of five Democrats at Kelayres. There had been trouble in 
Kelayres, a small mining town in the northeast corner of Schuyl- 
kill County, for some time before this particular incident. Joseph 
Bruno, head of the Republicans in the community, was using every 

"The Bulletin Index (Pittsburgh), Nov. 15, 6. 

*N. Y. Times, Oct. 21, 24; Pitt. Press, Oct. 21, 10. 

™ These were Adams, Berks, Columbia, Fayette, Fulton, Greene, Lehigh, 
Monroe, Montour, Northampton, and York. Penna. Manual, 1935-36, 420, 421. 

® Scranton Times, Oct. 26, 16. 

“Pitt: Press; Oct. Si, 1. 

* Oct. Zi, 10: 


8 Nov. 3, 4. 
® Nov. 6, 1. 
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possible means to maintain political control. The Democrats re- 
sented his tactics, and there had been a pitched battle at the end 
of August.?°° Now, on the night before the election, several hun- 
dred Democrats paraded through the town. They went past 
Bruno’s house, shouting and making a good bit of commotion, 
and may have thrown a few rocks at the windows. Suddenly, a 
volley of shots rang out in the night and paraders began to fall 
to the street everywhere. The first report stated that there were 
three killed and twenty-seven wounded, including the man carry- 
ing the American flag. Two more died later. The state police 
came in, arrested fourteen persons, and found a “veritable arsenal 
of revolvers, shotguns, rifles, and pistols.”*° 

Ralph M. Bashore, Schuylkill County Democratic chairman, and 
Harry E. Kalodner, a Philadelphia Record newspaperman on 
Earle’s personal campaign staff, phoned the news all over the 
state. John B. Kelly, Philadelphia County chairman, who was on 
the radio making a statewide broadcast, told his audience about 
the cold-blooded killing of patriotic Democrats by murderous Re- 
publicans, and Lawrence repeated the story at intervals on the 
radio throughout election day.’°* Typical of what Democrats said 
about the incident is the editorial in the Scranton Times. “North- 
eastern Pennsylvania last night was treated to the ultimate in 
Republican persuasiveness when machine gunners operating in 
the interests of ‘Wee Willie’ Schnader . . . mowed down and slew 
three unarmed marchers in a Democratic parade. . . .”*% 

Political observers varied in their analysis of the importance 
of this event. Schnader still believes today that it had a strong 
influence on the election. The Pottsville Republican wrote, “As a 
result of Monday night’s incident Schuylkill Co. [sic] went Demo- 
cratic. There is no way of knowing to what extent it affected the 
vote in the balance of the state but in view of the close fight for 
governor, it is probably safe to assert that it defeated Mr. 
Schnader.’’°* Two days later the paper reiterated this viewpoint 


1 Phila. Rec., Sept. 1, 1. 

N.Y. Times, Nov. 6, 1. All Pennsylvania papers carried the story on 
November 6, the size of the headline varying with the political loyalties of 
the newspaper. 

12 Interviews with Kelly, Bashore, Lawrence, and Kalodner, Sept. 1, 3, 
29 and Oct. 1, 1959. 

8 Nov. 6, 6. 
2% Nov. 7, 4. 
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Joseph F. Guffey, Democratic candidate for United States Senator, George 
H,. Earle, III, gubernaiorial candidate, and David L. Lawrence, Democra ic 
state chairman, in 1934. 

From the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


and gave examples of persons who were influenced by the mas- 
sacre.’°> Other persons expressed strong doubts about the influence 
of this event, saying it came too late, or voters discounted the story. 

The election was close in Pennsylvania, but the Keystone State, 
like most of the nation, went Democratic. Schnader won Phila- 
delphia County by 20,000 votes, when it had been predicted that 
he would have a 100,000 vote plurality. Allegheny County went 
for Earle by 75,000 votes. Bristol, the home of Grundy, went 
Democratic by 500 votes. Democrats in Kelayres won by a 10-1 
margin. The final count gave Earle 1,476,467 votes to 1,410,138 
for Schnader, a plurality of 66,000 votes.’ 

Tt quoted a carload of Republicans heading for the polls in Harrisburg 
as saying, ‘‘We have always voted Republican but today we all vote Demo- 
cratic because of that shooting in Schuylkill Co. [sic].” Nov. 9, 4. 

1% Penna. Manual, 1935-36, 422. The publication by H. F. Alderfer and 


Fannette H. Luhrs, Guberna'orial Elections in Pennsylvania, 1922-1942, 
State College, Pa., 1946, has been invaluable in this study. 
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The Pennsylvania election had not received much national atten- 
tion, and where national magazines did mention the Keystone 
State, it was in connection with the fight over the re-election of 
Senator Reed. Upton Sinclair was running for Governor of 
California on his “End Poverty in California” platform. Floyd B. 
Olson was getting headlines for his Farmer-Labor campaign in 
Minnesota, and Huey Long was putting on a show in the state 
of Louisiana. All of this led the Literary Digest to suggest that 
the election was between a “New Deal and One Newer Still.” 

However, the clean sweep of the Democrats in Pennsylvania on 
election day hit the headlines. Guffey beat Reed by 100,000 votes, 
and this plus the victories of Earle, Kennedy, Logue, and Rhodes, 
23 of the 34 Congressional candidates, and a majority of the lower 
house of the General Assembly, captured the interest of the Amer- 
ican public. The Literary Digest wrote, “The rout of the Repub- 
licans in Pennsylvania, their citadel, will serve as a symbol of what 
occurred in most of the nation.’*°* Newsweek called it “The 
biggest crash of all . . .” for the Republicans.’°® Farley said, “The 
victory in Pennsylvania was the sweetest victory in the country 
to me.”’7° 

There were many answers to the question, why did Earle win 
the election? We have seen that the Kelayres Massacre was given 
as one reason. The defection of Margiotti and other Republicans 
was often advanced as decisive. Some felt that over-confidence on 
the part of the Republicans was the reason."** Some Democrats 
say that the record of the party in the state legislature during the 
previous session, often joining Pinchot in a fight against the or- 
ganization Republicans, influenced the voters."?? Actually, it can 
be said that everything which has been discussed in this paper 
contributed to the final result. 

There is no question, however, that the New Deal and the per- 


Oct 27, 13: 

“Nov: (17, 5. 

mov: 14, 9. 

1° Time, Nov. 19, 13. 

™ Schnader said that the Republicans were certain that he would win. 
Fearing for Senator Reed, major emphasis was placed upon his campaign. 
They did not bother to get out the vote in Philadelphia, and Republican 
voters in rural counties did not bother to go to the polls. Interview, Sept. 
17, 1959. 

42 Interviews with Justice Herbert B. Cohen, Sept. 18; State Chairman 
John S. Rice, Sept. 29; and Lawrence, Sept. 29, 1959. 
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sonal popularity of President Roosevelt played the biggest role 
in the outcome of the contest. Sometimes this was stated in positive 
terms such as those Earle used: “They say we rode in on Roose- 
velt’s coattails. Hell, he carried us in piggy-back.”""* The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer said that the victory was due to the personal 
popularity of Roosevelt."* The Pittsburgh Press said that it was 
not only the popularity of the New Deal which brought success, 
but the “unpopularity of the Republican Raw Deal.”™*® Pinchot 
said that the people were “sick of the old deal,’ and added that 
if the Republican party did not go progressive it would perish.''® 


It was the New Deal which brought victory for the Democratic 
Party in 1934, not only for Earle, but for Guffey and the entire 
slate.""* In turn the victory brought the New Deal to Pennsyl- 
vania in a new way. The people of Pennsylvania wanted a change. 
Virtually the entire nation had gone Democratic and Pennsylvania 
did not wish to be left behind. The New Deal had already brought 
many changes, and promised many more. Earlier in the year Pres- 
ident Roosevelt had emphasized the personal nature of the New 
Deal in a radio address. He told his listeners to ask themselves 
these questions. “Are you better off than you were last year? Are 
your debts less burdensome? Is your bank account more secure? 
Are your working conditions better? Is your faith in your own 
individual future firmly grounded?” He told his audience that as 
he looked to the future, he was concerned about three things. The 
first was better homes, the second, better use of natural resources, 
and finally social insurance, to help Americans meet “‘the vicissi- 
tudes of modern life.”’*® 


To the people of Pennsylvania, the New Deal was no longer 


“8 Alsop and Kintner, “The Guffey, The Capture of Pennsylvania,” Sat- 
urday Evening Post, April 16, 1938, 16. 

“* Nov. 8, 1. All of the political leaders that I have talked to about the 
election, with the exception of Schnader, said that the New Deal was the 
important, the fundamental reason for the victory. 

5 Nov. 9, 22. 

" Pitt. Post-G., Nov. 8, 9. 

“7? Guffey won by a greater plurality than Earle, but this indicated the 
unpopularity of Senator Reed, the epitome of conservatism, rather than any 
overwhelming support for Guffey, whose political history was thoroughly 
aired during the campaign. Guffey was not a popular candidate even though 
he was the leader of the party in the state. 

u8 Allentown Morning Call, June 29, 1, 13. A small grant from the 
Faculty Committee on Research at Temple University made this study 
possible. 
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something in Washington, for the New Deal had come to Penn- 
sylvania."?® 


" Below is a list of the persons interviewed in connection with the re- 
search for this paper. They are identified as they were known in 1934. 
Ralph M. Bashore, Schuylkill County Democratic chairman; Herbert B. 
Cohen, General Assembly from York County; Stanley J. Davis, mayor of 
Scranton ; George H. Earle, III, Democratic gubernatorial candidate; 
Michael J. Eagen, district attorney, Lackawanna County; John S. Fine, 
Court of Common Pleas, Luzerne County; Paul Comly French, United Press 
reporter in Harrisburg; Theodore Gardner, Republican congressional can- 
didate in Lehigh County; Martin Hayes, staff of the Scranton 7imes; John 
Jones, staff of the Pittsburgh Post-Gasette; Harry E. Kalodner, Earle’s 
personal campaign manager; John B. Kelly, Philadelphia County Democratic 
chairman; David L. Lawrence, chairman of the Democratic State Commit- 
tee ; Clayton E. Moul, General Assembly from York County; Michael A. 
Musmanno, Court of Common Pleas, Allegheny County; Bryan Nelson, 
attorney in Wilkes-Barre; John S. Rice, State Senator from Adams County; 
David Roberts, lieutenant of Judge Ralph H. Smith, Allegheny County; 
William A. Schnader, Republican gubernatorial candidate; Morris Schwartz, 
staff of the Harrisburg Telegraph; Henry L. Snyder, State Senator from 
Lehigh County; O. J. Tallman, Lehigh County Republican chairman; Robert 
Taylor, staff of the Pittsburgh Press. I am deeply indebted to each of these 
men who gave freely of their time, knowledge, and understanding. 
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PATTERNS OF VOTING IN 
PENNSYLVANIA COUNTIES, 1944-1958 


By Epwarp F. CooKe* 


HREE of the last four state elections in Pennsylvania have 

been so close that the determination of the final outcome could 
not be made until nearly all the returns had been tabulated. Ex- 
ceedingly close contests are somewhat of a rarity in a state noted 
for overwhelming majorities polled by Republican candidates for 
three-quarters of a century. Equally significant in these recent 
elections is the fact that Democratic candidates carried two of 
the three close contests.’ 

The resurgence of the Democratic party during the decade of 
the nineteen fifties has provided observers within the Common- 
wealth with a political situation for which no definitive interpreta- 
tion can yet be accepted. Political speculators have suggested 4 
number of reasons for the Democratic surge to power and have 
indicated that such factors as the evolution of a competitive two- 
party system, the caliber of recent Democratic candidates, the im- 
pact of unsettled economic conditions, and the effectiveness of 
urban machines underlie the political transition from minority to 
majority party. Without attempting to evaluate each of these 
possibilities, insight into the changing character of Pennsylvania 
politics may be obtained from an analysis of the voting behavior 
of the several counties. Such an examination extending over a pe- 
riod of time provides a basis for the determination of whether 
or not these close elections are temporary, short-term aberrations 
or permanent, long-range trends. 

*Dr. Cooke is an Associate Professor of Political Science at the University 
of Pittsburgh. He is the Director of the Program for Practical Political Edu- 
cation and the Citizenship Clearing House for Western Pennsylvania. In 
1957 he co-authored the Guide to Pennsylvania Politics. 

1In 1956 Senator Joseph S. Clark (D) carried the state with 50.2 per cent 
of the two-party vote. Governor David L. Lawrence (D) and Senator Hugh 
Scott (R) won in 1958 with 50.9 per cent and 51.5 per cent respectively of 
the two-party vote. President Eisenhower (R) carried the state in 1952 and 
1956 with the traditional Republican ease. In 1954 Governor George M. 
Leader’s (D) majority, 53.8 per cent, was abnormally high for a Democrat 


and reflected more of an anti-Republican bias than a pro-Leader or pro- 
Democratic vote. Leader’s defeat in 1958 substantiates the abnormality of 1954. 
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The two-party percentages for each of the 67 counties have been 
calculated for presidential, gubernatorial, and senatorial elections 
for the period 1944-1958.2 Counties have then been ranked, one 
through 67, for each election according to their Republican and 
Democratic percentages. Next, the ten counties having the highest 
rankings for each election have been identified for each party. A 
summary of the results indicates that there was a total of 15 
counties ranking one or more times in the top ten during this 
span of 14 elections. The most Republican counties and the number 
of occasions each ranked in the top ten are as follows: Tioga (14), 
Snyder (14), Wayne (14), Union (14), Venango (14), Brad- 
ford (13), Wyoming (12), McKean (11), Warren (8), Pike 
(7), Susquehanna (7), Lancaster (5), Montgomery (4), Potter 
(4) and Cameron (1). Geographically, sources of Republican 
strength are situated in the northern tier counties, a mid-state rural 
pocket, and to a lesser extent the southeastern metropolitan region. 

A similar composite ranking of the most Democratic counties in- 
cluded: Greene (14), Fayette (14), Washington (14), Cambria 
(14), Westmoreland (14) Lackawanna (11), Northampton (11), 
Philadelphia (10), Beaver (9), Allegheny (7), Berks (6), Fulton 
(5), York (5), Elk (2), Lawrence (2), Carbon (1). Democratic 
domination thus occurs in three areas: the southwestern industrial 
and soft-coal counties, the city of Philadelphia, and the northeast 
hard-coal region. When these contemporary rankings of county 
political behavior are compared to rankings of an earlier period 
in Pennsylvania history, the transitional nature of the Common- 
wealth’s recent politics becomes clearer. 

For the six gubernatorial elections between 1922 and 1942, the 
top ten Republican and Democratic counties have been tabulated 
and the rankings disclose a much broader distribution of county 
support for both major parties.* In this 20-year period a total of 
28 counties ranked one or more times within the top ten Re- 
publican districts. The most Republican counties were: Tioga (5), 

*Minor party voting was insignificant, averaging .6 per cent for the 
period and never exceeding 2 per cent in any one election. For the 1920-1942 
period the average minor party vote was 5 per ccnt with a high of 20 per 
cent in 1930. The use of two-party percentages eliminates many unessential 
calculations as well as making for clarity in comparisons. Election data are 
from the official returns published in the Pennsylvania Manual. 

®Data are compiled from Harold F. Alderfer and Fanette H. Luhrs, 


Gubernatorial Elections in Pennsylvania, 1922-1942 (State College, 1946), 
23-25. 
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Bradford (5), Cameron (4), Snyder (4), Union (4), Delaware 
(3), McKean (3), Wayne (3), Wyoming (3), Dauphin (2), 
Elk (2), Indiana (2), Huntingdon (2), Mifflin (2), Montgomery 
(2), and Philadeiphia (2). The 1922-1942 rankings indicated that 
the Republican party had general support throughout the Com- 
monwealth, with the exception of the hard-coal region and the 
southwestern industrial counties. A comparison of the relative 
county rankings for the two periods also points up another aspect 
of the changing pattern of voting. The 1922-1942 data show that 
42 per cent of the counties in the state were ranked at least one 
or more times in the top ten most Republican counties; the 1944- 
1958 summary, however, indicates that Republican strength has 
become localized in only 20 per cent of the 67 counties, primarily 
those of a rural character. 


The dimensions of Republican strength, however, should not be 
equated with a mere 15 counties; if that were ever the case only a 
political miracle would enable the GOP to win a state-wide elec- 
tion. The significance of the shift in Republican county rankings 
lies in the nature of these deviant counties. Thus, the 16 counties 
scoring two or more times within the top ten during the 1922- 
1942 period comprised 35 per cent of the total Republican registra- 
tion in the state and provided an average of about 39 per cent of 
the state vote received by Republican candidates. In contrast, the 
15 counties ra: in the top ten for the 1944-1958 era com- 
prise only about '2 per cent of the total Republican registra- 
tion and 12 per ceut of the vote received by Republican candidates. 
It is obvious that the failure of the GOP to maintain a high level 
of support in the more populous counties has had a determining 
effect on Republican election fortunes. 


A comparative analysis of the rankings of the most Democratic 
counties during the two periods provides additional evidence of the 
transitional nature of present Pennsylvania politics. During the 
1922-1942 period the most Democratic counties in the six guberna- 
torial elections were: Greene (6), Columbia (4), Monroe (4), 
Montour (4), Adams (3), Berks (3), Elk (3), Fayette (3), 
Lackawanna (3), Washington (3), Westmoreland (3), Allegheny 
(2) Carbon (2), Fulton (2), Lehigh (2), Northampton (2), and 
Philadelphia (2). Nine other counties made the select list once, 
making a grand total of 26 counties for the 1922-1942 era. Notice 
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the high rankings of such counties as Columbia, Montour, Monroe, 
Adams, and Lehigh. These four disappeared completely from the 
top ten Democratic counties during the 1944-1958 period and 
Columbia barely made the list in 1946. Conversely, such counties 
as Cambria, Beaver, York, and Lawrence, unranked in 1922-1942, 
became strong Democratic territories in the contemporary political 
era. Further manifestations of not only the concentration but the 
stabilization of strength of the two parties is found in a com- 
parison of the numbers of counties ranked within the top ten. 
Whereas, from 1922 through 1942, 26 counties could be tabulated 
on the list of most Democratic districts, only 17 could be so 
identified in the 1944-1958 span. 

Corroboration of a polarization of power between the two major 
parties is offered in Table 1 which compares the number of counties 
voting Republican in the 1920-1942 period with the number of 
counties having a similar record during the 1944-1958 era.* In the 
early term only 15 counties had a perfect Republican record, that 
is, voting Republican in each presidential and gubernatorial elec- 
tion, but more than double that number, 33 to be exact, turned 
in perfect Republican majorities in the contemporary era. The 
Democratic party witnessed a similar trend toward concentration 
of power since the best showing the party made between 1920 
and 1942 was one county voting Democratic in nine out of the 
12 elections. From 1944 through 1958, however, the Democrats 
shut out the Republicans in every state election in three counties 
and in nine other counties Democratic candidates won nine or more 
of the 14 contests. A comparison of the range of the distributions 
between the two parties offers supporting evidence of the dispersion 
of votes into two blocs of counties. The political era of 1920-1942 
saw the Republican party sweep the state in nine out of 12 presi- 
dential and gubernatorial elections, but Table 1 indicates that in 
almost half the counties Republican candidates failed to match their 
state-wide successes. That is, 28 counties had voting records which 
resulted in Republican candidates winning in only eight or fewer 
of the 12 elections. Between 1944 and 1958 Republicans won the 
state in nine of 14 elections, a more balanced political situation, 
yet only 14 counties fell below the Republican state distribution. 


“Tbid., 26-28. See also Harold F. Alderfer and Robert Sigmund, Presi- 
dential Elections by Pennsylvania Counties, 1920-1940 (State College, 1941). 
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TABLE 1 


PENNSYLVANIA PRESIDENTIAL AND GUBERNATORIAL ELECTIONS, 
1920-1958: FREQUENCY OF REPUBLICAN MAJorITIES IN 67 COUNTIES. 











Number of Counties Number of Counties 
Number of Republican 1920-1942 1944-1958 
Majorities (12 elections) (14 elections) 
14 — 33 
13 -- 13 
12 15 2 
11 13 a 
10 5 0 
9 6 2 
8 10 0 
7 6 2 
6 8 0 
5 1 1 
4 2 1 
3 1 4 
2 0 2 
1 0 1 
0 J 


- 
To 


| 
| 
| 


If the data of Table 1 are expanded to show the political per- 
formances of each county, the transition and resulting polarization 
of strength becomes obvious. Represented on a map of the 
Commonwealth, Figure 1 depicts the distribution of party support 
in the 12 state elections from 1920 to 1942. Similarly, Figure 2 
represents the distribution of Republican majorities in the counties 
during the period 1944-1958. From Figure 1, it is plain that the 
Republican party dominated the state during the 1920-1942 era, 
since urban as well as rural counties were credited with consistent 
Republican majorities. Only Greene, Columbia, Berks and Monroe 
could be identified as strong Democratic counties; and Allegheny, 
Washington, Fayette, Westmoreland, Montour, Lackawanna, 
Lehigh and Northampton could be counted on in only half the 
elections. In all other counties, 55, Republican candidates captured 
a majority in more than half of the 12 presidential and guberna- 
torial elections. However, an important political fact is contained 
in the group of 22 counties, primarily rural, included in the 7-9 
category (roughly 51 to 80 per cent of Republican victories). 
Though these counties were predominantly Republican, neverthe- 
less Figure 1 shows that the Democratic party was able to win 
an occasional state election. In effect, these counties, plus the 
southern tier counties, represented the rural wing of the Demo- 
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cratic party. Likewise, Figure 1 demonstrates that the Republicans 
had respectable support in such urban counties as Philadelphia, 
Luzerne, Lehigh, Northampton, Erie and Allegheny. 


Now, turning to Figure 2, the first conclusion reached is that the 
Republican party has solidified its rural support and the Democrats 
their urban support. In addition to Greene from the earlier period, 
the Democrats have strengthened their positions in Beaver, Wash- 
ington, Fayette, Westmoreland, Cambria, York, Philadelphia, 
Northampton, Lackawanna and, to a lesser extent, in Allegheny 
and Berks counties. Elk and Carbon counties, previously Re- 
publican, divided their loyalty in the 14 elections between 1944 
and 1958. Whereas about one-half of the counties could be con- 
sidered strong Republican districts in the 1920-1942 period, ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the 67 counties could be so identified 
now. Furthermore, while there were some 22 counties that could 
classify as “weak Republican” in the earlier era, only three, Fulton, 
Columbia, and Luzerne, could bear the same label in the con- 
temporary period. Another facet of the transition is evident in 
the behavior of the eight counties which had divided their allegiance 
equally in the 12 elections between 1920-1942. Six became strong 
Democratic districts and only two, Monroe and Lehigh, became 
more Republican. Note also that the number of these “swing” 
counties dropped significantly from eight to two during the span 
of 38 years. 


The summaries of the two periods in Pennsylvania history 
clearly show that a rural-urban division has developed in con- 
temporary elections. To be sure, Democratic voters are not confined 
to cities, nor Republicans to the rural counties, but the main 
sources of support lie in these two areas for the respective 
parties. Of course, since both parties make appeals and attract 
voters in all sections of the state, certain inconsistencies inevitably 
arise. For example, such countries as Delaware, Montgomery, and 
Dauphin are essentially urban in character yet their voting history 
indicates a consistent Republican pattern. Similarly, such rural 
counties as Greene, Fayette, and Fulton rank high in their Demo- 
cratic support. The nonconformity of urban Delaware and Mont- 
gomery is explained in part by a suburban population, plus a long 
Republican tradition originating in a rural environment. Dauphin 
County’s variance likewise is interpreted to arise from suburban 
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and traditional points of view, with the added factor of a legacy 
from many decades of Republican control of the state. These 
factors, coupled with economic and ethnic characteristics, account 
for a moderately high Republicanism and an absence from the very 
top positions in contemporary Republican rankings. The Demo- 
cratic tradition in certain southern tier counties, especially in 
Greene, Fayette, and Washington, may be attributed to a rural 
Democratic heritage from the nineteenth century rather than a 
conversion to the party during the New Deal period. With few 
exceptions, Democratic strength became basically urban and in- 
dustrial, whereas Republican support became primarily rural.° 


At this stage, the analysis has pinpointed the two extremities 
of the problem, that is, strong Republican and Democratic counties 
and changes in voting patterns throughout Pennsylvania. The data 
have clearly demonstrated that the Republican party can depend 
upon a greater number of counties, but the Democratic party is 
stronger in the more populous regions. An examination of voting 
results over a period of years indicates that neither party is able 
to win a state-wide election if it is dependent upon only its “sure” 
or “safe” counties. Therefore, a combination of support appears 
to be essential for any party to win a state election. 


A commonly accepted theory of combination employed by some 
observers of Pennsylvania politics is to divide the state into three 
sections: Philadelphia County, Allegheny County, and the re- 
mainder of the state, sometimes referred to as “Upstate.” A 
successful state candidate, so this theory goes, would have to carry 
at least two of the three sections. Table 2 summarizes the per- 
centage of votes cast in these three sections. Applying the theory 
to the political facts of Pennsylvania, it had validity between 1920 
and 1942 when every successful candidate in 12 elections met the 
conditions of the proposition.* Specifically, Republican candidates 
carried all three sections in every election from 1920 through 
1928, and the Democratic Roosevelt equaled this accomplishment 
in 1936. In 1932, 1938, and 1942 the Philadelphia-Upstate com- 
bination proved successful for Republican candidates, whereas in 
1930 and 1934 an Allegheny-Upstate fusion provided the winning 


5For additional confirmation of this transition see Harold F. Gosnell, 
Grass Roots Politics (Washington, D. C., 1942), 32-33. 
® Alderfer and Luhrs, Gubernatorial Elections, 20-34. 
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pattern for both parties. Only in 1940, when Roosevelt carried the 
state, was a Philadelphia-Allegheny alignment triumphant. This 
election was, perhaps, a harbinger of political change because from 
that time on the “triangular” theory failed to explain Pennsylvania 
elections with complete dependability. 

In the 14 elections between 1942 and 1958 the Democratic party 
won majorities in two of the three sections, Philadelphia and 
Allegheny counties, but lost the state to Republican candidates on 
five occasions. These anomalies occurred in the presidential elec- 
tions of 1948 and 1952, the gubernatorial contest of 1950 and the 
senatorial competitions of 1950 and 1952. In the other elections, 
successful candidates won all three sections in the 1946 and 1954 
gubernatorial races and the 1946 senate contest. The Philadelphia- 
Allegheny alignment performed its expected role in the 1944 elec- 
tions. In each of these latter cases, a Democrat was the successful 
candidate. The Allegheny-Upstate combination carried Republican 
presidential and senatorial candidates to victory in the 1956 and 
1958 elections. 


The triangular theory has, of course, obvious shortcomings (a 
large vote, as in 1948, for example, in one section could offset 
close votes in the other two), but it is a useful device to analyze 
trends in the Commonwealth. Table 2 which is based upon the 
votes cast in the three sections illustrates the transitional nature 
of Pennsylvania politics over the last 20 presidential and guberna- 
torial elections. The graphic example also substantiates the con- 
clusions derived earlier which showed that both parties had con- 
siderable rural support and that urban regions had contributed 
greatly to Republican majorities in the nineteen twenties and early 
‘thirties. In 1920, for example, 72 per cent of the vote received by 
the Democratic candidate for president came from counties out- 
side Philadelphia and Allegheny, and over 35 per cent of the Re- 
publican vote was concentrated in these two counties. For the five 
elections in the decade, the Democratic vote averaged slightly 
over 73 per cent from Upstate counties, despite a substantial de- 
crease in the 1928 election when Alfred E. Smith polled a heavy 
vote in the cities. 


The impact of the depression and the New Deal can be adduced 
from the new trend after 1930 as urban areas began to vote Demo- 
cratic, first in Allegheny County and later in Philadelphia. The 
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urban shift was not so pronounced in gubernatorial elections as 
to enable the Democratic party to duplicate its presidential suc- 
cesses of 1936, 1940, and 1944. Only in 1934 was it able to win 
the governor’s office. With the decline of the Upstate vote came 
a simultaneous upsurge of influence for Philadelphia and Allegheny 
counties in state elections. Philadelphia’s percentage of the total 
vote increased from 21 per cent in 1932 to 25 per cent by 1942; 
Allegheny County experienced a similar spurt in jumping from 
12.4 per cent to 16.2 per cent in 1942; and the Upstate vote 
decreased from 66.6 per cent to 60.4 per cent over the same decade. 


A study of the contemporary period, 1944-1958, shows that the 
urban political surge tended to lose momentum and then ultimately 
reverse itself. Commencing in the post-World War II era, the 
Upstate vote increased absolutely and in percentage. Again re- 
ferring to Table 2, Philadelphia’s percentage of the total vote 
dropped from 24.9 per cent in 1946 to 19.0 per cent, and both 
Democratic and Republican vote percentages in Philadelphia ex- 
perienced a similar decline. However, in the latter stages of the 
contemporary period the comparative behavior of Philadelphia and 
Allegheny counties suggests that it might be misleading to consider 
the two great metropolitan centers as a single political entity. 
Observing the short-range trend since 1950 for the three sections 
of the state, note that while depicting the irregular pattern of the 
Philadelphia vote, a general downward movement is apparent. 
Allegheny County, on the other hand, is shown in Table 2 to 
have developed a relatively stable vote distribution. In 1950 
Allegheny County accounted for 14.8 per cent of the total vote, 
15.8 per cent of the Democratic vote, and 13.7 per cent of the 
Republican vote; yet in 1958, with an estimated increase of over 
60,000 in population, Allegheny polled exactly 14.8 per cent of 
the total vote, 15.9 per cent of the Democratic vote, and 13.8 per 
cent of the Republican vote. 


An interpretation of the data of Table 2 indicates the possibility 
that Philadelphia has reached the maximum of its vote potential 
whereas in Allegheny County expansion is still possible. In 1940, 
887,027 people went to the polls in Philadelphia to vote for a 
president, yet in the last presidential election in 1956, only 890,703 
people voted, an increase of only 3,676 in 16 years. Similarly, the 
821,652 people who voted in the 1938 gubernatorial election ex- 
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ceeded the highest number of participants in any gubernatorial 
election except that of 1950 and then the difference in turnout was 
only 5,380 votes. Although the total vote in Philadelphia has 
reached a plateau, the party distribution within the city has not 
become stratified. Table 2 demonstrates that both parties must 
depend upon a relatively low immigration rate and “converts to 
the cause” in order to add votes to their respective totals. Con- 
sidering this relatively stable electorate, credit for the overwhelm- 
ing Democratic successes in Philadelphia in recent years can be 
attributed to nothing else but the tremendously efficient and 
effective Democratic city organization. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL AND Party Votes CAsT IN THREE SECTIONS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1920-1958. 











Philadelphia Allegheny Upstate 

Rep. Dem. Total Rep. Dem. Total Rep. Dem. Total 
Year Vote Vote Vote Vote Vote Vote Vote Vote Vote 
1920 22 ‘WS Za 10.1 10.1 10.4 64.7 72.0 66.5 
1922 20.9 11.0 22.0 9.0 7.5 8.7 70.1 81.5 69.3 
1924 24.1 13.2 22.0 10.6 5.4 9.4 65.3 814 68.6 
1926 ao 2 ‘2a 13 84 10.6 60.4 724 63.3 
1928 20.4 259 21.6 10.4 15.0 12.0 69.2 59.1 66.4 
1930 10.5 202 142 13.7 ye I 33 fo feo 146 
1932 228 20.0 21.0 10.5 146 124 66.7 65.4 66.6 
1934 244 220 23.1 105° 150° 12) 65.1 63.0 648 
1936 5 221 2k 104 156 13.4 70.1 62.3 65.5 
1938 2S 232 27 102 105 135 69.3 663 648 
1940 188 245 218 131 169° 15,5 68.1 59.6 62.7 
1942 233. 216.. 250 12.1 169 146 64.6 555 60.4 
1944 188 25.0 223 142 180 162 67.0 Y 615 
1946 240 26.2 24.9 148 178 16.0 612 ‘60 59.1 
1948 22.3 246 23.4 igo 186, 158 64.2 568 608 
1950 208 264 23.5 13.7 158 148 65.5 578 61.7 
1952 16.0 259 209 148 17.2 16.0 68.7 569 63.1 
1954 18.7 218 20.0 138 162 15.1 67.5 62.0 649 
1956 148 25.5 19.5 148 159 15.3 70.4 58.6 65.2 
1958 140 23.1 19.0 138 159 148 72.2 61.0 66.2 








A different kind of pattern developed in Allegheny County 
where, after a moderate increase in the nineteen thirties and early 
forties, a general leveling off has taken place in recent elections. 
The postwar housing boom materially aided both parties, since the 
Republicans picked up votes in the more prosperous suburbs and 
the Democrats added strength in Pittsburgh and the older mill 
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towns. Whereas in Philadelphia the suburban migration meant 
people moving out of the city and into traditional Republican 
counties, in Allegheny it has resulted in a movement out of Pitts- 
burgh, but often to Democratic-controlled boroughs and townships 
within the county; yet this increase has, in turn, been balanced 
by a steady influx of new voters into Republican townships.’ In 
Pittsburgh, as in Philadelphia, the vacuum created has been filled 
by new residents, primarily by Negroes from outside the state.® 
The electorates which went to the polls in the 1956 presidential 
and 1958 gubernatorial elections were the largest ever to partic- 
ipate in these contests in Allegheny County history. The fact that 
the county’s percentages in total and party votes were not greater 
was because of increasing voter activity in the Upstate section 
during the same elections. 


Clearly, this analysis of county voting behavior has demonstrated 
that since the nineteen forties a rural-urban alignment has emerged. 
However, each party has been able to poll sufficient numbers of 
votes in normally opposition counties occasionally to carry a dis- 
trict or elect one or more representatives.® This latter occurrence 
points up a disadvantage in using the county as the basis for 
analysis because refinements in technique and scope may indicate 
that certain intracounty factors are important.’® The slight, but 


™Between 1950 and 1956 Democratic registration in Allegheny County 
showed the following trends: a decrease in the boroughs from 54.7 per cent 
to 54.6 per cent; a decrease in the townships from 52.0 per cent to 49.3 per 
cent; an increase in the third class cities from 52.3 per cent to 60.2 per 
cent (with a decreasing population). In Pittsburgh, Democrats made a slight 
gain from 59.4 per cent to 59.8 per cent, but in the communities outside 
Pittsburgh the net effect was a decrease from 53.5 per cent to 53.2 per cent. 

8 See Pennsylvania Statistical Abstract, 1958 (Department of Internal 
Affairs, Harrisburg, 1958), 8-11. Also estimated population of each county 
as of July 1, 1957, in Statistical Supplement Annual Report, 1957 (Depart- 
ment of Health, Harrisburg, 1958). 

® The rural-versus-urban theory of state politics is a familiar story, espe- 
cially as it attempts to explain legislative behavior and public issues. Recent 
studies have tended to refute the adage that representatives, regardless of 
party, divide on issues on the basis of residence. These studies show that 
it is the party which binds legislators and not regional interests. See W. J. 
Keefe, “Parties, Partisanship and Public Policy in the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature.” American Political Science Review, 48 (June, 1954), 450-464; also 
D. R. Derge, “Metropolitan and Outstate Alignments in Illinois and Missouri 
Legislative Delegations,” ibid., 52 (December, 1958), 1051-1066. 

Examples of refinements are Leon D. Epstein, Politics in Wisconsin 
(Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1958), 57-77, wherein size of com- 
munity was shown to be a significant factor, and N. A. Masters and D. S. 
Wright, “Trends and Variations in the Two Party Vote: The Case of 
Michigan,” American Political Science Review, 52 (December, 1958), 1078- 
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noticeable, divergence in the voting patterns which have evolved 
as between Philadelphia and Allegheny counties since 1950 may 
be a symptom of this development. Philadelphia, densely populated, 
highly commercialized, heavily industrialized, has steadily increased 
its Democratic majorities notwithstanding a decrease in its share 
of the total two-party vote. But Allegheny County, only slightly 
less urban, yet with a longer tradition of Democratic voting backed 
by a large “payroll” political organization, has not turned in as 
substantial Democratic majorities as these factors would lead us 
to expect. In fact, Allegheny went Republican in the 1956 presi- 
dential and 1958 senatorial elections. Perhaps Allegheny’s defection 
from the Democratic ranks may be attributed to the fact that less 
than one-half of the county’s population lives in the core city, 
Pittsburgh. Migration, as mentioned above, is to the suburbs 
within the county, whereas in Philadelphia the migration is to 
suburbs in neighboring counties.’ Thus, in the future, it may be 
inaccurate to treat Philadelphia and Allegheny counties as equal 
manifestations of the same political species. Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh may be analyzed together, but the latter should be distin- 
guished from the remainder of the county. 

The burgeoning Upstate vote reflects an urban-suburban move- 
ment, which is attested to by evidence from the 1950 census and 
recent population projections. In general the Republicans have 
been the beneficiaries of the Upstate suburban drift, and the Demo- 
crats have had more success in older mining and industrial urban 
areas such as Lackawanna, Luzerne, Lawrence, Beaver, and Erie 
counties. These and a few other counties appear to be crucial or 
key regions for winning control of the Commonwealth because 
their voting behavior follows no set pattern, but swings from one 
party to another. 

The term “marginal” or “doubtful” is usually applied to election 
units which have a history of vacillating between parties. More 
specifically the term is used to designate political areas which are 
won by 55 per cent or less of the vote. Under this definition, 


1090, wherein the predominant occupational groups within communities were 
the determining forces. My own incomplete research on Pennsylvania com- 
munities tends to support Epstein’s conclusion, and further investigation is 
under way to test Masters and Wright’s thesis in Pennsylvania. 

4 A pioneering study of the suburban political drift in Pennsylvania in 
G. Edward Janosik, “Suburban Balance of Power,” American Quarterly, 9 
(Summer, 1955), 123-141. 
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slightly over half of Pennsylvania’s counties, 34 on at least one 
occasion between 1944 and 1958, have been won by 55 per cent or 
less of the two-party vote. However, for many of these counties 
their marginal nature was a unique event, occurring but once, 
generally in the 1954 gubernatorial election which resulted in a 
number of rural counties going Democratic by very narrow mar- 
gins. Nevertheless, after these “one-shot” counties are eliminated, 
there still remains a small group of counties which stand out be- 
cause of their consistent inconsistencies. 


TABLE 3 


MARGINAL COUNTIES IN PENNSYLVANIA: CounTIES Won By 55 Per CENT 
or LEss oF THE Two-Party Vore In 14 Exections, 1944-1958. 











Total Urban 
ep. Dem. Marginal Rank 

County Majority Majority Majorities 1950 
Carbon 5 4 9 14 
Lawrence 3 8 19 
Luzerne 4 4 8 5 
Clearfield 6 1 7 48 
Elk 4 a 7 23 
Berks 3 3 6 15 
Northampton 2 4 6 10 
York 2 4 6 25 
Allegheny 3 2 5 3 
Clinton 4 1 5 34 
Erie 4 1 5 8 
Fulton 4 1 5 64 
Lackawanna 3 2 5 2 
Lehigh 4 1 a 6 
Columbia 3 I 4 29 
Juniata 3 1 + 64 
Northumberland ‘ 1 4 12 
17 Counties 25 9 34 











The political records of these marginal counties are condensed 
in Table 3 which also lists their respective urban ranks determined 
by the 1950 census. It is apparent that relatively high correlation 
exists between urbanization and marginal voting, since only four 
of the 17 most doubtful regions are classified as rural in popula- 
tion. Moreover, it is equally obvious that Republican candidates 
have been the recipients of the narrow majorities in these marginal 
counties on most occasions, and this accounts in part for that party’s 
successes in a number of state elections. The importance of marginal 
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counties to the Republican party becomes increasingly clear when a 
comparison is made with the list of the top ten Democratic counties, 
the result indicating that over half of the marginal counties are 
also ranked high on the list of the most Democratic counties. Thus, 
if the Republicans can cut into the Democratic vote in these coun- 
ties, they not only stand to increase their own pluralities but also 
tend to reduce Democratic chances for state victory since that party 
is dependent upon a large urban vote. The Republican party, how- 
ever, with more than half the Commonwealth’s counties safely 
tallied in its column is not subject to the same degree of pressure 
to win large majorities in the urban centers. 

The distribution of Pennsylvania counties into “safe” and 
“marginal” units raises an interesting question concerning the 
nature and locus of party voting. Both the popular and scholarly 
presses abound with admonitions against voting on a strict party 
basis, and urban voters are usually singled out as the main prac- 
titioners of “machine voting.” But if we assume that a history of 
switching one’s vote between parties is evidence of “independent” 
or non-machine voting, then most of the urban counties in Penn- 
sylvania may be considered to have enlightened electorates and, 
conversely, most of the rural counties may be judged to have elec- 
torates which are slaves to tradition, symbolism, or, conceivably, 
political bosses.’* 

For the purpose of giving another perspective to the problem of 
change the data of Table 3 have been projected in Figure 3 on a 
map of the Commonwealth. The map distinctly shows that the most 
volatile area in the state insofar as politi! ambivalence is con- 
cerned is concentrated in the northeastern hard-coal region. An- 
other area of political instability is in the eastern section of the 


® No analysis of Pennsylvania politics is complete without indicating the 
importance of political bosses, past and present. However, the emphasis in 
this article is on how counties voted and not on why. An answer to the latter 
question would undoubtedly entail a detailed examination of power structures 
and relative influences of such Democratic political leaders as Governor 
David L. Lawrence in Pittsburgh, Congressman William Green in Philadel- 
phia, the Lawler brothers in Lackawanna, John R. Torquato in Cambria, 
or Congressman Francis E. Walter in Easton. Also, Republican leaders such 
as Senator M. Harvey Taylor in Dauphin County, former Senator J. J. 
McClure in Delaware, or T. Newell Wood in Luzerne would have to be 
considered. These and other local bosses have tended to dominate Pennsy]l- 
vania politics since the demise of the state bosses of the Penrose-Quay 
tradition. See E. F. Cooke and G. E. Janosik, Guide to Pennsylvania Politics 
(New York: Henry Holt Co., 1957), 6-19. 
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state, identified as the eastern middle region, and includes North- 
ampton, Lehigh, Berks, and York counties. Erie and Fulton 
counties stand alone surrounded by strong Republican neighbors. 
Finally there is a tier of counties, stretching from the hard-coal 
region in the east through the center of the state through Elk and 
Clearfield counties to the southwestern industrial complex, that 
has exhibited a history of political independence. This middle tier 
of counties closely parallels the proposed route of the “Shortway”™ 
superhighway. Such a geographic coincidence raises an interesting 
question on the future of Pennsylvania politics if, in the course of 
time, the highway fulfills the expectations of its planners and 
brings industrialization as well as urbanization to what are now 
basically rural counties. Leaving the geographic variable for future 
commentators to anlyze, we can summarize the results of this study 
as follows: 

1. Prior to 1932 both major parties had sizable elements of rural 
and urban support with the Republican party especially strong in 
Philadelphia and Allegheny counties. 

2. The depression and the New Deal tended to change the estab- 
lished patterns of voting, first in Allegheny County and later in 
Philadelphia. During the late 1930's and early 1940’s Pennsylvania 
was divided into a rural-oriented Republican party and an urban- 
dominated Democratic party. Exceptions to this alignment were 
suburban counties in the southeastern metropolitan region and “old 
line” rural Democrats in the southern tier counties. Urban in- 
fluence in state elections increased during this period. 

3. Since World War II there has been a gradual concentration 
of party strength into two unequal but well-defined areas. Re- 
publicans control approximately two-thirds of the 67 counties, but 
Democrats have substantial support in the more populous counties. 

4. The Philadelphia-Allegheny-Upstate combination theory is no 
longer a valid explanation of the behavior of the Pennsylvania 
electorate. Since the late 1940’s the Upstate vote has assumed 
more significance in determining the outcome of state elections; 
Philadelphia’s contribution to the total vote is declining, and 
Allegheny’s vote percentage is stabilizing. 

5. Since 1950 a slight but noticeable divergence in voting patterns 
has developed between Philadelphia and Allegheny counties. This 
deviation may indicate that the two metropolitan areas should be 
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analyzed separately because of the large suburban population 
located in Allegheny County. 

6. Recent elections also reveal the development of a significant 
number of marginal counties whose vote may be a crucial factor 
in winning a state election. These marginal counties, urban in 
population for the most part, tended to go Republican in the 1930- 
1940 elections, but appear to be voting more Democratic in recent 
contests. The hard-coal region, the eastern middle region, and a 
mid-state tier of counties tend to be the main geographic centers 
of political volatility. 

7. Finally, the increasing Democratic pluralities in the urban 
areas, the Republican suburban and rural dominance, and a grow- 
ing number of marginal counties indicate that close contests will 
be common to Pennsylvania in future state elections. 





THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CONVENTION 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By WALLACE F, WorKMASTER, Secretary 


HE twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania His- 

torical Association opened in Bethlehem on October 16, 1959, 
with Lehigh University, Moravian College, the Lehigh County 
Historical Society, Historic Bethlehem, Inc., Cedar Crest College, 
the Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society, 
Lafayette College, Muhlenberg College, and the Moravian His- 
torical Society acting as hosts. The excellent planning of the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements, chaired by George D. Harmon of 
Lehigh University, and the Program Committee, chaired by Edwin 
B. Coddington of Lafayette College, yielded memorable dividends 
to the many members of the Association who attended the hos- 
pitable and productive convention. 

The meeting opened with a luncheon session in the Hutchinson 
Room of Packer Hall on the campus of Lehigh University. Dr. 
Harmon presided, and Wray H. Congdon, dean of Lehigh’s Grad- 
uate School, conveyed the greetings of the University’s president, 
Martin D. Whitaker. The Association’s president, Ralph W. 
Cordier, responded with his usual warmth and humor. The luncheon 
address, ““A Nondescript Colony on the Delaware,” was delivered 
by Lawrence H. Gipson, a charter member of the Association and 
long a guiding influence in the organization’s development. Dr. 
Gipson reviewed the growth of settlement and government in the 
area which became the state of Delaware. 

The convention then adjourned to Packer Hall’s Osborne Room 
where two papers on Pennsylvania and the national political con- 
ventions of 1880 were heard and discussed. Albert V. House of 
Harpur College, State University of New York, presented his de- 
tailed study of “Pennsylvania and the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1880,” and Frank B. Evans of the Division of Public 
Records, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, de- 
livered his analysis of “Pennsylvania and the Republican National 
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Convention of 1880.” Both papers necessarily were concerned with 
the factions and personalities active in the state organizations of 
the respective parties as well as the manipulation of the state’s 
delegations at the respective conventions. The papers were fol- 
lowed by an incisive commentary by Joseph G. Rayback of The 
Pennsylvania State University on the conception, structure, and 
research that they demonstrated. The officers and members of the 
Council hurried away to hold the regular meeting of the Council; 
however, they were forced to adjourn their meeting and to re- 
convene after the annual dinner. 


The annual dinner of the Association was preceded by a pleas- 
ing reception in the Candlelight Room of the Hotel Bethlehem. 
The group then returned to Packer Hall where the banquet was 
held in the Asa Packer Dining Room. President Cordier presided 
over an occasion made particularly poignant by the death of 
General of the Armies George G. Marshall, whose biographer, 
Forrest C. Pogue, was the speaker of the evening. Dr. Pogue, who 
is the director of the George C. Marshall Research Foundation, 
altered his announced subject, “The Formative Years of a Great 
Pennsylvanian, General George C. Marshall,” on less than two 
hours’ notice to a sincere, personal analysis of the character of the 
former Army Chief of Staff, Secretary of State, and Secretary of 
Defense who had decisively shaped America’s course during and 
after World War II. Surely none of the members who heard Dr. 
Pogue’s heartfelt address will forget the personal characteristics 
of Marshall, as our fellow historians evaluate his controversial 
impact upon the nation’s role of world leadership. 


The annual Phi Alpha Theta Breakfast was held the next 
morning at the Hotel Bethlehem under the guiding direction of 
Donald C. Hoffman, the national secretary, and Edwin B. Cod- 
dington, the national president of the fraternity. The annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Association followed at nine o'clock in one 
of the hotel’s meeting rooms. President Cordier called the meeting 
to order and the minutes were read and approved. The Secretary’s 
Report was also read and it was approved after the president an- 
nounced the action taken by the Council to implement the recom- 
mendations presented therein. Dr. Cordier noted that the Associa- 
tion’s treasurer, Ross Pier Wright, had endorsed the financial 
statement contained in the Secretary’s Report. John M. Coleman, 
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editor of PENNSYLVANIA History, submitted the Editor’s Report 
and called attention to the institution of a Junior Historian essay 
contest and the fine assistance of his editorial staff. The Publica- 
tions Committee Report was submitted by Homer T. Rosenberger, 
chairman of the committee, and he cited the publications now avail- 
able for sale through the Office of the Secretary. 


President Cordier announced the selection of Lewisburg as the 
site of the 1960 Annual Convention, and he appointed J. Orin 
Oliphant of Bucknell University as chairman of the Committee on 
Local Arrangements and William A. Russ, Jr., of Susquehanna 
University as chairman of the Program Committee. He announced 
also the Council’s acceptance of the invitation, tendered through 
Walter S. Sanderlin, to hold the 1961 Convention at Washington 
and Jefferson College in Washington, Pa. The Committee on 
Resolutions reported through its secretary, Richmond D. Williams 
of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, and resolutions 
were adopted thanking the host institutions, the Hotel Bethlehem, 
the respective committees, and all the individuals who contributed 
to the success of the convention. A resolution was also introduced 
by the committee and passed in support of the construction of the 
proposed William Penn Museum and Archives Building in Har- 
risburg. Philip S. Klein of The Pennsylvania State University, 
chairman of the Committee on Nominations, recommended the 
re-election of George D. Harmon, J. Orin Oliphant, Richmond D. 
Williams, and Donald H. Kent to the Council, the election of 
Nicholas B. Wainwright to fill the unexpired term of the resigning 
Richard Norris Williams, II, on the Council, and the re-election of 
Melville J. Boyer as a vice president; the nominations were ap- 
proved unanimously. A resolution of appreciation to President 
Cordier for his efforts on behalf of the Association was passed, 
and the organization voted to extend its greetings to two of its 
most cherished members, Miss Caroline Smedley and Miss Frances 
Dorrance. The secretary was instructed to convey the appreciation 
of the Association to Mr. Williams for his long and valuable 
service on the Council. 


Two concurrent sessions were held at ten o'clock Saturday 
morning. One was at the Moravian Church Archives where J. Rich- 
ard Jones presided over the presentation of two papers, “The John 
Heckewelder Papers” by Paul A. W. Wallace of the Pennsylvania 
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Historical and Museum Commission and “The Resources of the 
Moravian Church Archives in Bethlehem” by the Right Reverend 
Kenneth G. Hamilton, archivist of the Northern Province, 
Moravian Church in America. The other session in the Osbourne 
Room of Packer Hall continued the political theme of the preced- 
ing day with application to the 1920’s and 1930’s. Under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Oliphant, Joseph A. Falco of Towson (Mary- 
land) State Teachers College presented a study on “Gifford 
Pinchot, the Progressive Governor,” and Edwin B. Bonner of 
Temple University delivered a paper entitled “The New Deal 
Comes to Pennsylvania: the Gubernatorial Election of 1934.” 
James A. Kehl of the University of Pittsburgh concluded this 
session with a thought-provoking commentary and summation, 

The Saturday luncheon session was held in the dining room 
of the Moravian College's South Campus with Raymond S. 
Haupert, president of the college, presiding. A delightful meal was 
followed by an illustrated orientation lecture on historical restora- 
tion plans in Bethlehem by Stuart B. Bolger of Historic Beth- 
lehem, Inc., and the Annie S. Kemerer Museum. A supervised 
tour of the area encompassed by the Historic Bethlehem project 
and an examination of the restoration work now in progress con- 
cluded the 1959 convention. 

The Bethlehem meeting served not only to call the attention of 
the membership to the close of the first twenty-five year period 
of PENNSYLVANIA Huistory’s publication, but it also furnished 
notable inspiration for the continuing efforts of the Association to 
promote a high standard of excellence in the study of state and 
local history within the Commonwealth. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. W. HiccinsoTHAM 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Wallace F. Workmaster was elected at the June, 1959, meeting 
of the Council of the Pennsylvania Historical Association to fill 
the unexpired term of H. Trevor Colbourn, who resigned to accept 
a position in the history department of Indiana University. Mr. 
Workmaster assumed his duties on September 1, 1959. All com- 
munications regarding membership, subscriptions, and general 
business of the Association should be sent to Mr. Workmaster at 
the Secretary’s Office, Room 105-B Pattee Library, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pennsylvania. 


At the annual meeting in Bethlehem on October 16-17, 1959, 
Richmond D. Williams of Wilkes-Barre and Nicholas B. Wain- 
wright of Philadelphia were elected as new members of the Council 
of the Association. 


FEDERATION NEWS 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies will be held on June 22, 1960, at University Park as the 
first day of the activities of the annual Institute on Pennsylvania 
Life and Culture. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The historical societies of Cameron, McKean, and Potter counties 
held their annual tri-county meeting at Port Allegany on Sep- 
tember 17 and discussed the problem of observance by these 
counties of the Civil War Centennial. The speaker was a grandson 
of General Thomas Leiper Kane, founder of the famous “Buck- 
tails.” 


The Indiana County unit of the Armstrong Trail Society erected 
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a bronze tablet at the spot where Lieutenant Colonel Armstrong’s 
route to Kittanning in 1756 crossed the present U. S. 422. The 
tablet was donated by the National Society of Children of Amer- 
ican Colonists. 


Members of the Adams County Historical Society at their No- 
vember 3 meeting were addressed by Mrs. Q. W. Hershey, who 
spoke on “Plans and Progress of the Adams County Centennial 
Commission.” 


The 54th Annual Pilgrimage of the Historical Society of Berks 
County was held on October 3, 1959. Participants visited Lititz, 
where they made stops at a pretzel bakery, the Moravian com- 
munity, the grave of John Sutter, and Linden Hall Junior College. 
The Society’s annual lecture series was inaugurated on October 18 
by an illustrated talk on “Two Hundred Years of Wedgwood” 
given by Harry M. Buten of Philadelphia. The second lecturer 
was Mrs. Ellen Shaffer of the Free Library of Philadelphia, who 
discussed “Ornamental Birth Certificates” on November 15. 


The Blair County Historical Society on August 22 dedicated a 
room in the Blair Mansion to Tarring S. Davis, editor of a county 
history and one-time superintendent of county schools. A dedica- 
tion fee of more than $400 was contributed by Mr. Davis’ former 
associates. On September 19 the Society was host to an outdoor 
exhibit of oil paintings sponsored by the Alto Artists Guild. 


The Bucks County Historical Society held its autumn meeting 
on September 26 at the Friends’ Meeting House at Fallsington. 
After the business meeting, Walter J. Heacock of the Eleutherian 
Mills-Hagley Foundation spoke on “Of Time and the Brandy- 
wine.” Tea was served in the Lippincott House, headquarters of 
Historic Fallsington, Inc. 


The Cambria County Historical Society held its annual tour 
on October 17, 1959. Beginning at Ebensburg the tour included 
visits to the Peary monument at Cresson, the Prince Gallitzin 
Chapel and St. Francis College at Loretto, the Kittanning Path 
at Chest Springs, the Fort Stanwix Purchase marker at Cherry 
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Tree, and the monument to Dr. Lawrence F. Flick at Carrolltown. 
At Cherry Tree the members of the Society were addressed by 
R. Dudley Tonkin, local historian and author, who discussed the 
Fort Stanwix Treaty. 


The Chester County Historical Society visited the Oxford Area 
High School on September 22, where members heard four short 
papers on Dr. John F. Rose, the Rose Mineral Collection, Mines 
and Minerals of Chester County, and Sidelights on Oxford and 
Hopewell Early History. The October meeting was held on Oc- 
tober 20 at Valley Forge where Admiral Felix B. Stump spoke 
on “The Work of the Freedoms Foundation.” The November 17 
meeting was held in Society headquarters at West Chester, where 
John H. Talley spoke on “Collecting Canes.” 


The fourth annual meeting of the Clarion County Historical 
Society was held on October 13, 1959. Officers elected were: Rev- 
erend Dr. J. Wallace Fraser, president; Colonel Don S. Williams, 
first vice president; Miss Grace Knapp, second vice president ; 
Merle B. Eberlein, corresponding sercetary; Bird E. Riley, finan- 
cial secretary ; and Mrs. Amy C. Davis, treasurer. After the busi- 
ness session, B. M. Davis spoke on “Ghost Towns of Clarion 
County.” The Society is preparing a detailed historical map of 
the county using U. S. Geological Survey contour maps as a basis. 


Members of the Clinton County Historical Society made their 
fall pilgrimage on September 11, visiting the museum of the 
Lycoming Historical Society at Williamsport. The annual dinner 
was held on October 12. It was addressed by Professor Robert H. 
Johnston of Lock Haven State Teachers College, who discussed 
his excavations on Great Island during the preceding summer. 


The Colonial Society of Pennsylvania held a picnic at Brandy- 
wine Battlefield on September 26. Its annual meeting took place 
on November 9 with Amary de Riencourt as the speaker. Winners 
of the Society’s fourth annual essay contest were Robert A. Cor- 
rigan (“The Negro in Boston, 1675-1725”) and Victor Greene 
(“The Business and Social Philosophies of Two Colonial Mer- 
chants: Thomas Hancock, Puritan, and Israel Pemberton, 
Quaker’). 
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The Columbia County Historical Society on October 15, 1959, 
joined with Bloomsburg State Teachers College in presenting a 
lecture by Dr. John Bakeless, a member of the Society and an 
alumnus of the College. Dr. Bakeless, author of Daniel Boone 
and other books, is preparing a study of espionage in the Susque- 
hanna Valley during the American Revolution. His topic was 
“Spies of the Susquehanna—and Some Others.” 


Robert C. Newell, executive director of Oil Centennial, Inc., 
spoke on “The Centennial of Oil in Review” at the October 15 
meeting of the Crawford County Historical Society. On November 
19 the speaker was Walter E. Johnson, who discussed “The Duties 
and Responsibilities of the Clerk of Courts.” 


The Historical Society of Dauphin County made a pilgrimage 
to Lancaster on October 17 visiting Wheatland, the Lancaster 
County Historical Society, and the homes opened for Lancaster 
County Day. At the September 21 meeting Walter F. Kuhn spoke 
on “Social and Economic Conditions in Shi-Poke (South Harris- 
burg), 1900-1910.” On October 19 members heard an illustrated 
talk by Evan Miller on “The Wild Flower Trails of Dauphin 
County.” The speaker on November 19 was Dr. S. K. Stevens, 
executive director of the Pennsylvania Historical an useum 
Commission, who discussed ‘Harrisburg: The Transportation 
Hub of Early Days.” 


The Delaware County Historical Society held its annual meet- 
ing in Chester on November 10, 1959. The speaker was Hamilton 
Cochran, author of Blockade Runners of the Confederacy, who 
spoke on “Warfare and Weapons along the Delaware.”” The So- 
ciety has recently made arrangements to ret the Pusey House, 
oldest English-built house in Pennsylvania, to insure its preserva- 
tion. It has recently protested the planned destruction of the Old 
Friends Meeting House in Chester, which was built in 1736. The 
Society’s collection of antiques has recently been enlarged by the 
purchase of approximately half of those recently sold by Strath- 
haven Inn in Swarthmore. 


The Historical Society of Frankford has recently published a 
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history of transportation in northeastern Philadelphia under the 
title, Frankford Goes to Town. It was compiled from original 
sources by Dr. Walter M. Brenner, president of the Society. 


The Friends Historical Association at its annual meeting on 
November 30 paid tribute to Howard H. Brinton on his reaching 
his seventy-fifth year. Mr. Brinton, director emeritus of Pendle 
Hill, spoke on “Friends for Seventy-five Years.” 


The annual fall tour of the Germantown Historical Society was 
held on October 10 and included visits to the Hagley Museum and 
Winterthur. At the annual meeting on October 22 all the present 
officers were re-elected except that Francis Shunk Brown, 3d, and 
John McArthur Harris, Jr., were elected vice presidents to replace 
the late Earle Barber and George Clarence Johnson, recently re- 
tired. The speaker for the meeting was W. M. Fletcher who gave 
an illustrated lecture on the “History of American Railroading.” 
On November 19 Charles E. Hughes, Jr., archivist of the city of 
Philadelphia, spoke on “Philadelphia History as Revealed by Old 
Records.” The Society has recently published two paper-bound 
pamphlets, “Early Germantown” and “A Brief Account of the 
Battle of Germantown.” 


Through the generosity of J. Byron Headley of Brock the 
Greene County Historical Society has acquired a rare and almost 
perfectly preserved barn-frame loom as an addition to its already 
noted collection of early American household articles. Dr. Robert 
H. Yoders of Pittsburgh, assistant curator of the Society museum, 
refinished and restored the loom to working order. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County on 
September 11 heard a program on “Early Schools of the County” 
under the leadership of Mrs. H. C. Cunningham and Miss Ferne 
McHenry. The following day the Society made its fall tour, visiting 
the Seventh Annual Farmer’s and Threshermen’s Jubilee at New 
Centerville, a flax scutching at Stahlstown, and Fort Ligonier. 
The annual banquet was held at Penn Run on October 2. The 
speaker was R. Dudley Tonkin, who discussed “Our Trees and 
the Pioneers.” The Society’s annual hymn sing was held on Oc- 
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tober 11 at Hopewell Methodist Church. At the November 6 meet- 
ing a program on “The Effect of the Civil War in Indiana County” 
was presented by high school students under the direction of 
Rogers Rankin and David Jones. A work day on family history 
on October 10 was very successful. James G. Kehew, president 
of the Society, is preparing a series of “Historical Briefs” on the 
county, which are published in the Indiana Evening Gazette. The 
Society achieved its goal of five hundred members by November 
15, some six weeks ahead of schedule. 


The speaker at the September 17 meeting of the Harrisburg 
Keystonians was H. Kenneth Dirlan, who talked on “A Gatherer 
and Planter of Appleseeds.” At the October 17 meeting William 
S. Middleton spoke on “John Bannister Gibson.” Huette S. 
Dowling spoke to the November 19 meeting on “The Blue Laws 
of Pennsylvania.” 


The King of Prussia Historical Society at its October 7 meet- 
ing heard a talk on “So You Want to Build a Log Cabin” by 
Jerry Swinney of the Idaho Historical Society. The meeting on 
November 25 was addressed by John J. Stoudt on “Looking in a 
Mirror.” The December meeting was a Christmas concert on 
December 11 at Old Swedes Church given by the Collegium 
Musicum of the University of Pennsylvania. 


The annual meeting of the Lackawanna Historical Society was 
held on October 20. The principal speaker was James D. Jordan, 
who discussed “Lawyers of the Old Time in Lackawanna County.” 
On November 17 the Reverend William P. Lewis spoke to the 
Society on “The Early Churches of Lackawanna County.” 


The Lancaster County Historical Society has been extremely 
active in recent months. A strong drive to increase membership 
is under way, and a continued expansion of services and activities 
of all kinds is in progress. Among the new developments is the 
adoption of a policy regarding genealogical inquiries. Members of 
the Society have volunteered to do genealogical research, charging 
a basic fee of $5.00 for a brief survey of usual materials and an 
additional fee of $1.50 per hour for more extended research. The 
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tees received are to be placed in a fund for the improvement of 
genealogical service facilities. 

A program for celebration of the four-year Civil War Cen- 
tennial has also been inaugurated with the appointment of an 
executive committee for that purpose under the chairmanship of 
Professor Frederic S. Klein of Franklin and Marshall College. 
The members of the committee act as chairmen of special commit- 
tees on finance, publicity, publications, education and schools, ex- 
hibits and displays, pageants and dramatics, music, parades and 
military displays, research and records, and religious observances. 

The Society has recently circularized the school boards of the 
county, pointing out the many services provided to the schools 
and suggesting that the boards consider including the financial 
support of the Society in their respective budgets. 


At the regular meeting on October 6 John W. Lippold spoke 
on “Eighteenth-Century Architecture in Lancaster County.” At 
the meeting on November 3 Frederic S. Klein discussed “Robert 
Coleman, Ironmaster.”” An exhibit of oils and water colors by 
Howard E. Mulhern was held from November 10 to November 28. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society on October 10 made a 
pilgrimage to Ephrata Cloister and the Pennsylvania Farm 
Museum. The Society has a limited supply of back numbers of its 
Proceedings for sale. 


The Lower Merion Historical Society held a tenth anniversary 
dinner on November 10. 


Lawrence Gouverneur Hoes, a descendant of President James 
Monroe, was the featured speaker at the September meeting of the 
Lycoming Historical Society. He spoke on various aspects of 
Monroe's career. The November speaker was the Honorable 
Charles G. Webb of Wellsboro who discussed the Williamson Road. 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County has recently re- 
printed Scott’s Atlas of Montgomery County, 1877. It locates 
homesteads by family name in the townships of the county. There 
are a limited number of copies available at $1.50 each. Copies can 
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be obtained by writing the Society in Norristown. The Society 
held its fall meeting on November 19, with Mark P. Robinson 
speaking on “The Minerals of the Ecton Mine.” 


The speakers at the November 20 meeting of the Muncy His- 
torical Society and Museum of History were John L. Bruch and 
Marshall R. Anspach who discussed the history of the Lycoming 
County Mutual Fire Insurance Company. The December 15 meet- 
ing heard the annual address by Dr. Eugene P. Bertin and elected 
directors of the Society. The October issue of Now and Then 
has a number of interesting articles including one by Marshall R. 
Anspach on the Muncy Traction Engine Company and the con- 
cluding section of the Wood family story. 


The New Hope Historical Society held its second annual meet- 
ing on October 18 and elected the following officers for 1959- 
1960: Dr. Arthur J. Ricker, president; Eugene R. Lippman, vice 
president ; Robert C. Bodine, treasurer; John Rankin, secretary ; 
and Carl Lindsay, assistant secretary. The meeting heard an ad- 
dress by David Taylor, author of books relating to the American 
Revolution. 


The fall meeting of the Northampton County Historical and 
Genealogical Society was held on October 21. The speaker was 
W. F. Mullen, executive director of the Pennsylvania Slate Pro- 
ducers Guild, who talked on “The Heritage of Slate.” 


At the October 14 meeting of the Northumberland County 
Historical Society W. Irvine Wiest spoke on ‘““The Northumber- 
land County Bar,” and at the November 11 meeting the Reverend 
Charles F. Berkheimer spoke on “Early Methodism in the Susque- 
hanna Valley.” 


The fall meeting of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society was held 
in Pittsburgh on October 16-17, 1959. The program included folk 
songs by Jo Davidson and Myra Elmers, songs by Vivien Rich- 
man, songs of Pittsburgh by Robert Schmertz and Gretchen 
Schmertz Jacobs, and a number of papers. Ida Wicken discussed 
“Western Pennsylvania Heritage Through International Folk 
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Dancing,” Jacob Evanson spoke on “Pittsburgh School Experi- 
ment with Regional Folk Songs,” George Swetnam talked on 
“Women in Western Pennsylvania Folklore,’ Marion Moore 
Coleman gave an “Introduction to Polish Folklore,” and Lawrence 
Thurman discussed “The Harmonists in Western Pennsylvania.” 


The Pennsylvania German Society held its sixty-ninth annual 
meeting at the Central Schwenkfelder Church at Worcester on 
October 23-24. The program centered about the contributions of 
Christopher Dock, “the pious schoolmaster on the Skippack.” The 
Reverend Gerald Studer spoke on “The Life and Times of 
Christopher Dock,” the Christopher Dock School choir gave a 
program of Pennsylvania folk songs, and Howard Deisher talked 
on “The Evolution of School Management from 1770 to 1959.” At 
the annual dinner the citation of merit was presented to Dr. 
Robert Schaeffer of the Allentown Hospital. Volume 58 of the 
Society’s Publications appeared in August. It carries articles by 
Milton Rubincam on William Rittenhouse and by the Reverend 
Thomas R. Brendle on Moses Dissinger. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Junto of Washington, D. C., at its 
first meeting on September 18 heard a paper by Milton Rubincam 
on “A Pennsylvanian in the Czar’s Service—The Story of Joseph 
Harrison and the Building of the St. Petersburg-Moscow Rail- 
road.” At the October 16 meeting the general subject was “Penn- 
sylvania’s Cultural Contributions,” with Miss Helen Fendrick 
speaking on art, Raymond B. Clark, Jr., on architecture, and Dr. 
Harry F. Weber on literature. Dr. Amandus Johnson spoke on 
“The Swedish Influence in Colonial Pennsylvania” at the meeting 
on November 20. 


The American Association for State and Local History at its 
annual meeting in Philadelphia in October announced an award 
of merit for Nicholas B. Wainwright’s Philadelphia in the 
Romantic Age of Lithography, published by the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania in 1958. 


The Pennsylvania Poetry Society held its fall meeting in Har- 
risburg on October 17. A National Association of State Poetry 
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Societies was formed in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, in October, and 
Mrs. Cecilia Parsons Miller, president of the Pennsylvania Poetry 
Society, was elected first president of the new association. It will 
hold its second convention at Philadelphia in the summer of 1960. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia met at the Atwater 
Kent Museum on October 20 and heard an address by Dr. Joseph 
S. Hepburn of the Franklin Institute on Elliott Cresson and the 
early history of the School of Design. 


At its meeting on October 30, 1959, the Potter County His- 
torical Society heard a talk by Edwin A. Glover, president of the 
Tioga County Historical Society, on “Potter County Members of 
the Bucktail Regiment in the Civil War.” 


Robert P. L. Frick, chief of the Division of Historic Sites and 
Properties of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion, gave an illustrated talk on “Historic Housekeeping in Penn- 
sylvania” at the fall meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society 
on September 28. The Society inaugurated an annual Thanks- 
giving service on November 29 by attending services at Zion’s 
Reformed Church (Old Brick Church) in Pottstown. 


The speaker at the Founder’s Day program of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society was Dr. Geddes MacGregor of Bryn Mawr 
College. During the program the Society’s Distinguished Service 
Award for 1959 was presented to Dr. Charles A. Anderson, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Society and manager of its department of 
history. Dr. Anderson will retire from his position at the end of 
the year after completing fifteen years in the department. 


The Shippensburg Historical Society is planning a publication 
to appear about 1961. It will contain Society papers, letters, and 
other collected materials relating to the Shippensburg area and 
its residents in the Civil War. 


The September meeting of the Snyder County Historical So- 
ciety heard a number of papers relating to early bands of the 
Snyder County area. 
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The Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion held its annual meeting at State College on September 18-19. 
The first day was devoted to the installation of the Centre County 
Chapter, with Glenn E. Thompson of Clearfield making the prin- 
cipal address. At the business meeting on September 19 Captain 
Fitzhugh McMaster, U.S.N. (Ret.), was elected president to 
succeed Floyd G. Hoenstine. The speaker at the luncheon was 
Professor Carroll D. Champlin, who discussed “American Pa- 
triotism in Defense of World Peace.’ At the annual dinner, Charles 
A. Jones, president general of the national society, spoke on “Our 
Revolutionary Ancestors.” 


The Theodore Burr Covered Bridge Society of Pennsylvania 
had enrolled a total of 240 charter members when the list was 
closed in October. 


The speaker at the fall meeting of the Tri-State Historical So- 
ciety was Dr. Charles W. Heathcote, who discussed “The Impact 
of Lincoln upon Our Heritage.” 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Valley Forge Historical Society 
held a meeting on October 29 in honor of the hostesses for the 
museum and the flower arrangers. The speaker was William R. 
Gordon, who discussed “Equipment of the Revolutionary Soldier.” 
The Society is now considering the desirability of erecting a new 
museum building. 


The speaker at the meeting of the Wapwallopen Historical So- 
ciety on October 21 was Norman A. Wilkinson, research associate 
of the Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation, who spoke on the 
activities of the duPont powder mills at Powder Hole, Wap- 
wallopen, begun in 1859. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania held its annual 
glass night on October 13. Thomas S. Buechner, director of the 
Corning Museum of Glass, spoke on “The Origins of American 
Glass.” 


The Westmoreland County Historical Society and the West- 
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moreland-Fayette Historical Society held a joint meeting on Oc- 
tober 14 at the Westmoreland County Museum of Art. The speaker 
was Paul A. Chew, director of the Museum, who discussed the 
“History of Pennsylvania Painting and Folk Art.” 


At a meeting of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society 
on November 24, James E. Pugh spoke on “Locks, Stocks, and 
Barrels in the Wyoming Valley.” The museum has featured 
“Wyoming Valley Industries, 1800-1910.” Total attendance in the 
museum for 1959 was more than 17,000. More than 1,500 people 
visited the Swetland Homestead which was closed for the winter 
on November 1. 


The Historical Society of York County on November 19 had 
an interesting program of original films of Charles Noss on “Horse 
Power to Steam,” “Brick End Barns,” “Quilting by Hand,” “Old 
Fashioned Baking,” and “A Visit to the Old Historical Society.” 
On December 9 Robert P. L. Frick of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission gave a talk on period furniture. An 
exhibit of paintings and other works of art of Arles was opened 
by the museum of the Society in November. The restored Tannen- 
berg pipe organ of 1804 has been given praise by E. Power Biggs, 
who found it to lead all the other restored organs he had played 
in “tonal character and excellence.” 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Bryn Mawr College has appointed Jane Benjamin an instructor 
in the department of history. Professor Felix Gilbert is on leave 
to lecture for the American government at Bonn. 


Professor C. W. Robbe returned to Clarion State Teachers 
College this fall after conducting a party of fifteen students on a 
six-week tour of Europe. This was a part of the foreign study 
program and carried three hours of academic credit for the 
students. 


At Duquesne University William G. Storey has been appointed 
chairman of the history department to succeed the Reverend Sal- 
vatore Frederici, who served sixteen years in the position. 
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Clifford H. Harding of the West Chester State Teachers Col- 
lege has been appointed lecturer in history and political science at 
Eastern Baptist College for 1959-1960. 


Norman P. Zacour, formerly on the faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed associate professor of history at 
Franklin and Marshall College. The history department is planning 
a two-day study of American relations with Russia and Asia to be 
held April 7-8, 1960. Foster Rhea Dulles will give the lectures 
and conduct the seminars for this program. 


Sister Mary Consuela, ILH.M., Ph.D., has been appointed head 
of the department of history at Immaculata College. 


Dr. Jane Phelps, doctoral graduate of Georgetown University, 
has been appointed a member of the history faculty at College 
Misericordia. 


At Muhlenberg College John J. Reed has been promoted to full 
professor in the department of history. 


Philip S. Klein is on sabbatical leave from the department of 
history at Pennsylvania State University during the present se- 
mester. Louis M. Hacker of Columbia University has been ap- 
pointed distinguished visiting professor of history for the fall 
semester. 


At the University of Pittsburgh William J. Martin has been 
appointed professor emeritus of history after thirty-seven years of 
service. Lester H. Rifkin, a recent doctoral graduate of Brown 
University, has been appointed instructor. Professor James T. C. 
Liu of the department has just had his book, Reform in Sung 
China, published by the Harvard University Press. 


The 1959-1960 lecture series at St. Francis College was opened 
on October 28 with an address by J. Cutler Andrews of Chatham 
College on “Finland—Outpost of the Free World.” 





Among the visiting lecturers brought to the campus of Seton 
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Hill College in Greensburg was William W. Scranton, special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of State, who spoke on October 21 on “The 
Basic Aims of United States Foreign Policy.” 


At Slippery Rock State Teachers College Charles Shaw has | 
been appointed assistant professor of history. Dr. Robert Duncan, 
head of social studies and chairman of the assembly committee, 
helped to bring Senator Hugh Scott to the campus for an address 
on October 14 and Senator Paul Douglas for a lecture on No- 
vember 11. 


The Susquehanna University Press has recently published The 
Hawaiian Revolution (1893-1894) by Professor William A. Russ, 
Jr., of the history faculty. Professor Russ plans to follow this 
volume with another on The Hawaiian Republi: (1894-1898). 


At Ursinus College Dr. Elizabeth Read Foster has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of history. Maurice W. Armstrong, 
chairman of the department, spoke on “The Scotch-Irish in Penn- 
sylvania” at a meeting of the Pennsylvania German Folklore So- 
ciety at the Kutztown Fair in June. 


Paul N. Hehn, a doctoral student at New York University, has 
joined the history faculty at Wilkes College. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Professor Ray M. Smith of New Berlin, former president of 
Snyder County Historical Society, died on September 26, 1959. 


The fourth annual Institute on Pennsylvania Life and Culture 
will be held on the campus of Pennsylvania State University at 
University Park on June 22, 23, and 24, 1960. The first day will 
be devoted to the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies. This will be followed by two days of small 
discussion sessions on the following topics: Operation of Historical 
Museums, Restoration of Historic Buildings and Objects, Gather- 
ing and Preserving Research Collections, Preparing and Editing 
Historical Publications, Techniques of Historical and Genealogical 
Research, Public Relations Techniques for Historical Societies, 
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Teaching Pennsylvania History, and Organizing and Conducting 
Junior Historian Clubs. Complete programs and registration forms 
will be mailed early in May. 


Gettysburg College held its third annual Civil War Conference 
November 19-21, the theme being the wartime leadership of Lin- 
coln. David M. Potter of Yale served as program co-ordinator. 
Speakers included Richard N. Current, University of North 
Carolina; William E. Baringer, University of Florida; William B. 
Hesseltine, University of Wisconsin; and Robert Bruce, Boston 
University. Consultants and commentators were Karl S. Betts, 
Civil War Centennial Commission ; Wood Gray, George Washing- 
ton University; Carl Havelin, Broadcast Music, Inc.; James T. 
Hickey, Illinois State Historical Library; Robert L. Kinkaid, 
editor of the Lincoln Herald; Earl Schenck Miers, author of Civil 
War studies; James I. Robertson, editor of Civil War History; 
and Bernard Weisberger, Wayne State University. 


The Middle Atlantic Renaissance Conference met at Ursinus 
College on October 24. The program dealt with “Aspects of the 
French Renaissance.” Papers were given by Rudolf Hirsch, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Alfred Wilcox, Ursinus College; and 
Robert Walker, Swarthmore College. Elizabeth R. Foster of 
Ursinus College presided. 


The Philadelphia Department of Records has recently published 
a multilithed Ward Genealogy of the City and County of Phila- 
delphia, compiled by Allen Weinberg and Dale Fields under the 
direction of Charles E. Hughes, Jr., city archivist. This exceed- 
ingly useful publication has a series of maps showing the loca- 
tion of wards in the city and county from 1705 to 1958. It also 
includes a “Ward Genealogy Chart” and a “Ward Chronology,” 
both of which add to the usefulness of the maps. 


The Union Fire Company No. 1 of Lancaster celebrated its 
199th anniversary in September and is planning a bicentennial 
celebration next year. The company claims to be the oldest vol- 
unteer fire company in the United States surviving under its 
original name. 
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The family of the late Colonel Dorrance Reynolds of Dallas, 
Pennsylvania, has decided to publish as a memorial to Colonel 
Reynolds the remaining eight volumes of The Susquehannah Com- 
pany Papers. The first four volumes were published in 1930-1931 
by the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, with Julian P. 
Boyd as editor. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Collections at Pennsylvania State 
University recently have acquired three major manuscript collec- 
tions of interest to historians throughout the state. The Edward 
Martin Senatorial Papers cover the last years of Senator Mar- 
tin’s term in the United States Senate. The George M. Leader 
Papers constitute the files of the Governor’s Office during Gov- 
ernor Leader’s administration, 1955-1959. The Boal Family 
Papers are the personal and business records of an outstanding 
central Pennsylvania family from the 1790’s to the present and 
include material on Colorado mining enterprises, national and 
state politics, the development of the Pennsylvania National Guard 
and the 28th Division, and World War I. A subsequent announce- 
ment will be made when these collections have been processed and 
are opened to researchers. 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has re- 
cently microfilmed an important collection of newspaper clippings 
relating to the late Governor Samuel W. Pennypacker. Most of 
the nine rolls of microfilm consist of material in thirty-one bound 
volumes of “Pennypacker Family Newspaper Cuttings,” extending 
from 1826 to 1913, of which nearly six rolls are devoted to the 
period from 1902 (the year of his gubernatorial campaign) to 1907 
(the year he completed his term as governor). The cuttings are 
unusually valuable since they include both favorable and unfavorable 
comment, and also since they cover a number of newspapers in 
all parts of the state. The microfilm also reproduces a volume of 
newspaper “Caricatures” and selections from three bound volumes 
of clippings and correspondence relating to Pennypacker’s book 
defending those who built the new State Capitol against the 
charges of corruption brought against them. This microfilm may 
be borrowed from the Commission on interlibrary loan. 
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The Bureau of Land Records in the Department of Internal 
Affairs at Harrisburg has recently discovered an exceedingly 
valuable map of the Revolutionary period. Measuring 44 x 66 
inches, this meticulously accurate and beautifully colored military 
map was prepared by the Chevalier Villefranche, a major in 
Duportail’s corps of engineers, in accordance with orders of Wash- 
ington on June 30, 1778. The completed map was delivered to the 
Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania on May 14, 1779. 
The map was drawn to present the recommended plan of fortifica- 
tions along the Delaware to protect Philadelphia. 


Dr. Norman B. Wilkinson, book review editor of PENNSYL- 
VANIA History and research associate of the Eleutherian Mills- 
Hagley Foundation, was co-author with Dr. Harold B. Hancock 
of Otterbein College of “Joshua Gilpin: An American Manufac- 
turer in England and Wales, 1795-1801,” which was read before 
a meeting of the Newcomen Society in London, England, in Oc- 
tober by Dr. S. B. Hamilton. 


A second edition of The Poconos—An Authentic Handbook and 
Guide to Pennsylvania’s Vacationland by Thomas H. Knepp of 
Stroudsburg has recently been printed. It contains descriptions of 
points of interest throughout the northeastern part of the state, 
including a history of the region, and much information concern- 
ing summer camps, winter resorts, and natural attractions. 


A map entitled “Official Student Participation Polyconic Projec- 
tion Map Showing the Indians of Pennsylvania” published by 
Hearne Brothers of Detroit acknowledges assistance from the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission and Dr. Paul 
A. W. Wallace. Dr. S. K. Stevens, executive director of the 
Commission, has announced on the behalf of the Commission and 
Dr. Wallace that this map is not an official state map and that, as 
it now appears, it does not in any way have the endorsement of 
the Commission or Dr. Wallace. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EDITED By NorMAN B. WILKINSON 


Out of Our Past: The Forces That Shaped Modern America. By Carl N. 
Degler. (New York: Harper’s, 1959. Pp. 484. $6.00.) 


Professor Degler has written a very interesting and exceedingly ambitious 
book. He has attempted nothing less than an analysis of the origins and 
development of the character of the American people from the founding of 
Jamestown to the re-election of President Eisenhower. This is then a work 
of synthesis in the general area of American social-cultural history, concerned 
not with the influence of individual American intellectuals but rather with 
the changing beliefs and values of an entire people. 

Its individuality stems both from its attempt to combine the historical 
narrative and the interpretive essay, and from certain basic assumptions of 
the author. Degler believes that the past should be studied in the light of 
the present and that the historian has the right, indeed possibly the duty, 
to pass moral judgment on the events and personalities of the past. He is 
convinced, furthermore, that there is such a thing as an American Civiliza- 
tion, and that it is distinctive, even unique. 

His analysis of this civilization and its cultural patterns and aspirations 
divides itself into four major chronological divisions. These divisions might 
be given such titles as: The Foundations of American Nationality (1607- 
1787) ; The Democratic Experiment in Peace and War (1815-1870); The 
Open Society Challenged and Re-affirmed (1870-1917) ; and The New Deal: 
Revolution Made Permanent (1929 to the present). For this reviewer the 
second of these divisions is the most successful; the last, the least satis- 
factory. At all times, however, the author proves a stimulating and en- 
lightening guide, if occasionally a somewhat dogmatic one. He has made 
a broad study of the monographic material in his area of interest and 
possesses an unusual ability to correlate the findings of a half dozen scholarly 
researchers in a single, summary paragraph. 

In this connection Professor Degler’s most serious weaknesses are an 
occasional tendency to accept with too great readiness a wide variety of 
revisionist efforts, and a propensity, at times, to undermine the validity of 
his arguments by exaggerating their importance and application. It is pos- 
sible, for example, to admire the author’s analysis of the colonial roots oi 
American nationality and social mobility, and yet doubt that later American 
historical development was already determined by the year, 1750. Some 
readers will probably feel that Degler dismisses too cavalierly the economic 
causes of the American Revolution; that he somewhat exaggerates the con- 
servative quality of the American Revolution; and that he accepts too readily 
the “new” thesis that the economy of the ante-bellum South was a thing 
of expansive vitality and the institution of slavery economically profitable. 
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Certain Southern readers will surely feel that his attempt to salvage the 
reputation of Radical Reconstruction is somewhat extreme at points. There 
may be also some doubt as to whether it is necessary to go so far as to 
liken the political-economic situation of the 1890’s to “some kind of social 
Biack Mass” and compare the Progressive Movement to “a bright spring 
day after the bleak, depressing, soul-crushing days of February.” 

The list could be extended at some length, but to do so would give a 
false impression of the value and worth of this book. If the author may 
be charged with over-enthusiasm on occasion, he must also be credited 
with a lively style, keen analytical powers, and a truly remarkable ability 
to synthesize current scholarship on a myriad of subjects. His discussion of 
the nature of New England Puritanism is especially noteworthy. Other 
descriptions and analyses which this reviewer found particularly perceptive 
concerned such varied items as the cultural effects of the Transportation 
Revolution; the Turner thesis and its critics; the essential qualities of 
Jacksonian political and economic thought; the psychology of such Radicals 
as Thad Stevens; the social effects of the New Immigration; the conservative 
outlook of Modern Unionism; the dichotomy of the Populist Movement; the 
relationship of Progressivism and the Social Gospel doctrine; and the de- 
gree to which the New Deal was both a true revolution and a natural 
extension of a long-time liberal tradition. 

No one will agree with all of Professor Degler’s pronouncements on 
these and other topics, but few will be able to deny the smooth flow and 
pace of his narrative, his agreeable literary style, his industry, and his 
ability to insist on the unique quality of the American experience without 
lapsing into flag-waving eulogy. , 

Containing an excellent, forty-two page critical bibliography and an 
adequate index, Out of Our Past is a work of very real merit. Surely any 
serious student of American cultural history will wish to read this volume, 
if only to sprinkle its margins with comments, both of approval and of 
exasperation. 


Lafayette College RicHarp E. WeEtcH, Jr. 


Seventeenth-Century America: Essays in Colonial History. Edited by James 
Morton Smith. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1959. Pp. 238. $5.00.) 


Injecting a note of sober realism into the pageantry and press-agentry 
that marked the Jamestown commemorative celebration two years ago, the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture invited sixteen historians 
to a symposium on seventeenth century colonial America, and asked nine 
of them to prepare papers. The remaining seven participants in this erudite 
pow-wow, men of such stature as Welsey Craven and Max Savelle, are 
better known than the authors of the papers to which they listened, but 
there is little doubt that they listened with respect. The nine essays, “con- 
siderably revised,” we are told frankly, “in the light of the symposium 
discussions,” are herewith presented to a wider audience. 

Oscar Handlin gets things underway with a clever generalization en- 
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titled “The Significance of the Seventeenth Century,” which lends historical 
perspective to the somewhat unrelated essays which follow. Two of these 
deal with Indian problems, two with politics and society, and three with 
the colonial church. The ninth essay, misleadingly entitled “Seventeenth- 
century English Historians of America,” analyzes the products of about a 
dozen selected writers from both sides of the Atlantic. Richard Dunn, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, finds plagiarism even more endemic three 
centuries ago than now, but shows that by 1700, such English writers as 
Oldmixion were patronizing “our empire,” while Beverley and Mather had 
become self-conscious “Americans.” 

Only two of the remaining essayists join Handlin and Dunn upon the 
broad platform provided by the title of this book. In the single paper pre- 
sented by a non-American historian, Philip Hoffenden of the University of 
Aberdeen discusses “The Anglican Church in Restoration Colonial Policy” 
and finds more evidence for deliberate encouragement of the state church 
as an instrument of policy than is usually conceded to the later Stuarts. 
This is an interesting viewpoint, but, in the opinion of this reviewer, an 
insecure one. The effort to find a policy where none existed is more likely 
to reflect the opinions of the investigator than of the investigated. 

Wilcomb E. Washburn, who has recently delved so expertly into Bacon’s 
Rebellion, ranges all the way from Henry I to future space explorations in 
his essay on “The Moral and Legal Justifications for Dispossessing the 
Indians.” Passage of the Indian Claims Commission Act in 1946 made this 
ancient issue a very lively one but did little to disentangle the legal compli- 
cations of the conquest. As for moral considerations, the only answer to the 
troublesome questions raised long ago by Robert Gray and Roger Williams, 
still seems to be a bad joke about “giving the country back to the Indians.” 

Only one paper in this symposium on seventeenth-century America deals 
with New England. This, perhaps, is Jamestown’s revenge upon Plymouth. 
Emil Oberholzer’s essay on “The Church in New England Society” is 
actually taken pretty largely from his recent book, Delinquent Saints, which 
is especially interesting to historians as a brilliant exploitation of previously 
neglected source material—early church records. Oberholzer finds in the 
church trials of that inquisitorial period not only a mass of revealing social 
data, but a fascinating relationship between church and state. Indeed, in 
taking issue with Sir Frederick Pollock and Roscoe Pound, who insisted 
that the Puritans depended entirely upon the common law and rejected 
equity, Oberholzer leaves his subject entirely and looks for evidence in the 
courts of civil law. Anyone who has studied colonial court records knows 
that the judges paid little attention to any kind of law and usually decided 
that “every tub must stand on its own bottom.” 

The remaining four essays deal exclusively with Virginia history—an 
emphasis which seems justified in the light of their original inspiration. 
“Indian Cultural Adjustment to European Civilization,” by Nancy Kurie 
of the University of Michigan, actually explores the downfall of the Pow- 
hatan Confederacy and presents the interesting thesis that in Virginia the 
tidewater Indians nourished the white interlopers in order to use them 
against their tribal enemies in the piedmont area. Unfortunately, this excel- 
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lent piece is written in a pseudo-scientific vocabulary which wraps simple 
ideas in deliberate obscurity ; for example: “There are many data to indicate 
that in culture contact situations, generally regular processes of cultural 
acceptance and rejection can be traced to the formulation of analogies be- 
tween innovations and existing phenomena on the part of the recipient 
culture.” 

Mounting their attacks from different salients, Bernard Bailyn (Harvard) 
in “Politics and Social Structure in Virginia,” and William Seiler (Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia) in “The Anglican Parish in Virginia” 
reach essentially the same conclusion—that the development of colonial 
Virginia was directed by a corps of self-made men who divorced political 
from social leadership, entrenched themselves in the county offices and 
church vestries, and adopted the House of Burgesses as their instrument 
against external control. The evolution of their techniques—rejection of 
primogeniture, separation of Burgesses from Council, co-optation to fill 
vacancies in the vestries, and many others, is a fascinating exhibition of the 
instinctive grasp for power. 

Perhaps the most refreshing study in the book is that on “The Social 
Origins of Some Early Americans,” which rejects both the fancy that the 
FFV sprang from the English aristocracy and the British assumption that 
the colonials were the offspring of transported criminals. Basing her con- 
clusions on a careful analysis of some 21,000 indentures, copies of which are 
preserved in the London and Bristol port registers, Mildred Campbell of 
Vassar College finds that the “others’—the nameless masses which filled 
the emigrant shipholds while a handful of gentry or merchants rode the 
decks—largely came from substantial middle-class yeoman and artisan 
families in old England. The indenture was not so much a device for 
emptying the jails, or the last desperate resort of paupers, as it was a 
deliberate mechanism of escape into a better life by people who looked 
confidently to the future. 

The scholarship undergirding these essays is excellent, although too much 
of it is buried in the footnotes rather than exposed in the text. The writing, 
with one or two exceptions, is solid if not brilliant. A bit of stretching is 
done to reach some of the conclusions, but on the whole the “new” theses 
hold up well. There is a good index and a satisfactory job of printing. Above 
all, there is an excellent introduction in which the editor, presumably James 
Morton Smith, extracts the juice from each essay with the skill and efficiency 
of a lemon squeezer. For the teacher of and the specialist in American 
colonial history, this is an extremely provocative book. 


Otterbein College Lynn W. TURNER 


George Croghan, Wilderness Diplomat. By Nicholas B. Wainwright. (Pub- 
lished for the Institute of Early American History and Culture at Wil- 
liamsburg by the University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1959. 
Pp. 334. $6.00.) 


Without discredit to the late Albert T. Volwiler, his 1926 study of 
George Croghan and the Westward Movement is now replaced by that of 
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Wainwright in George Croghan, Wilderness Diplomat. Volwiler emphasized 
that Croghan was a “typical pioneer” (p. 335) who participated in and 
exerted considerable influence on the westward movement. It is from this 
context, spelled out in more specific terms, that Wainwright’s “wilderness 
diplomat” clearly emerges. With much justification, “extraordinary” could 
be added to his subtitle. 

Croghan’s obsession in life was to further his own material position, and 
he was quite Machiavellian in pursuit of this goal. Happily, his personal 
well-being coincided with the British cause against the French and later 
with the American struggle against the British. The cross winds of inter- 
colonial jealousies, especially those between Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
complicated the picture, but also furnished an interesting setting in which 
the devious and enigmatic Croghan operated. It is curious to observe, as 
so well detailed by this volume, that the degree of success which he attained 
as a wilderness diplomat was as great as the degree of failure which he met 
in furthering his own personal fortunes. (He died an obscure pauper.) 

Croghan is generally referred to as the chief of the Pennsylvania fur 
traders, or, more correctly, Indian traders. His operations, in this as in 
everything, were carried out on a vast scale. His trading activities and 
business carried him from London to Philadelphia, to the Great Lakes, and 
to the Illinois country. Ubiquitous and inured to hardship, Croghan traversed 
the western Indian wilderness as few men of his times dared. Frustrated by 
the well meaning (?) but unrealistic Quakers who controlled the legislature, 
and pursued by his creditors, Croghan fled from Pennsylvania to accept the 
position of deputy under Sir William Johnson. He served in that official 
capacity for fifteen years. It was often hard to separate public and private 
matters; Croghan had no scruples about using his power and position as a 
public servant to further his personal position. He was such an asset to the 
public cause that any extravagance in executing his office or any personal 
gain were well worth what it cost the government; this was reluctantly 
recognized by the officials. 

The common motivation for most frontiersmen was land hunger. But 
Croghan was bitten unusually hard by the speculation bug and he never got 
over it. He became associated with some of the biggest speculators and 
schemes of the day which involved tremendous chunks of New York, 
western Pennsylvania, Illinois, and other western lands. He was a prime 
figure, for example, in the Vandalia project, which almost achieved royal 
approval and might have resulted in the founding of a fourteenth American 
colony. 

From a dim Irish background and fleeing a potato famine Croghan came 
to the Pennsylvania frontier in 1741. Ere long he envisioned a future for 
the West and a role for himself. This shrewd Irishman was a complex man 
—dishonest but generous, capable of raising money by “outrageous mis- 
representations,” and also of cheating himself as well as his closest friends 
—an inveterate liar who was believed by intelligent and influential men. 

Croghan witnessed and participated in many of the important incidents 
in the conquest of the frontier. A partial listing of these is impressive, and 
when his role in each is recalled, Croghan’s niche in history is more firmly 
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secured. At the opening of the French and Indian War he was with young 
George Washington at Fort Necessity, and he was present at Braddock’s 
defeat the next year. He pacified the hostile Indians at Detroit so that 
Rogers’ Rangers could occupy it after the war. His influence made it possible 
for the British to take over the Illinois country. 

These and countless other incidents involved the Indians. This was his 
forte. Croghan’s contribution to American frontier history was in his 
eminently successful work with the Indians. He was “a superlative peace- 
maker” and was regarded by his contemporaries, friend and foe alike, as 
peerless. His knowledge of Indian languages, his understanding of their 
way of life, and his ability to sway their opinions and gain their respect, 
made Croghan perhaps the leading diplomat of pre-Revolutionary America. 
He was better known and trusted by the Indians than almost any other 
white man. Croghan’s participation in the negotiations often made the dif- 
ference between a successful outcome and a failure. > 

Volwiler’s biography was the first study of any consequence of Croghan’s 
career. In the more than thirty years since its appearance much other ma- 
terial has come to light, but a considerable amount of it has remained un- 
tapped. Much new contemporary source material has also been pub- 
lished. Volwiler reported that a large amount of Croghan’s personal papers 
had “disappeared” (p. 349). But the lost was found, and this important 
cache of manuscripts became the chief impetus for Wainwright’s study. As 
he explains in his bibliographical essay these papers are rich in Indian 
trade records, land speculation documents, dreams for founding new 
colonies, correspondence with prominent men of the day, as well as many 
Croghan diaries and journals. These reveal the details of, Croghan’s fabulous 
career and bring much of the history of the period into sharper focus. 

This tightly and tersely written biography secures Croghan his deserved 
place in colonial history. It further explains the significance of the West 
in American history. Its interpretations make fresh monographic studies on 
frontier problems a necessity. It is an excellent example of scholarship at 
its best. 


Miami University Dwicut L. SmitH 


The Ohio Company: Its Inner History. By Alfred P. James. (Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1959. Pp. 375. $6.00.) 


This is a labor of love by an “old pro” who has devoted years to the 
search for material on the Ohio Company. Little or nothing documentary 
can have escaped his dragnet which has covered all the libraries of the 
United States and England that might have relevant material, and it may 
be presumed that we now have readily accessible everything that has sur- 
vived about this land company. 

Historians have long known that it was the lust for land that provided 
a major impulse to the colonization of America and the development of the 
West. A long line of historians including Clarence Alvord, Thomas Perkins 
Abernethy, and Helen Cowan have shown how groups of capitalists with 
hopes of making large profits organized companies to acquire and colonize 
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great tracts of virgin land in the wilderness. Inevitably, it seemed, these 
companies became involved in imperial politics, intercolonial bickerings and 
rivalry with other groups. Some never got beyond the organization stage, 
others lost their rights in the various wars, and few were able to obtain 
the expected profits. 

The Ohio Company of Virginia, consisting of a group of English and 
colonial gentry, sought a grant from Virginia in the vast area it claimed 
west of the mountains. The application was made in 1747 and approved, and 
a grant of 200,000 to 500,000 acres was made in the potentially rich blue- 
grass country of present Kentucky. The company expended considerable 
money on constructing roads to the area and began trading operations with 
the Indians, investing altogether some £10,000 in its operations, but the 
primary concern of its members was with the profits anticipated from the 
sate of land to settlers. Unfortunately for their expectations, numerous issues 
intervened to prevent the company from establishing firm control of its grant. 
Among these intervening factors were conflicting claims in the Ohio Valley, 
the British proclamation of 1763, and the opposition of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and English interests and officials to the confirmation of the grant. 
As an economic enterprise the company was anything but a success, in line 
with the not uncommon pattern of land company experience in the eighteenth 
century. 

In a 180-page “inner history” of the Ohio Company, preceded by a 
bibliographical essay in which the author alludes too modestly to his own 
extensive coverage of his topic, the company is given an appropriate setting 
and its business, its litigation, of which there was much, and the numerous 
involvements that prevented it from gaining title are traced in specific rela- 
tion to the documents included in this volume and in other collections. This 
is a concise, well organized, meticulous, and altogether satisfactory account 
that is most illuminating. Although many of the issues that come out in 
this treatment are left up in the air, with no statement as to the way they 
were ultimately resolved, this lack is owing to the absence of documents 
and it is not because the author has not tried to provide the whole story. 

Professor James has edited a group of miscellaneous but significant 
documents that have survived the vicissitudes of two centuries of haphazard 
treatment and which have not appeared in print in other places. Included 
are warrants for land, descriptions of surveys, invoices and accounts of the 
sale of goods, articles of agreement of the company, writs of attachment, a 
detailed account of the status of the company’s investments and request for 
confirmation of its grant in 1767, miscellaneous land claims that cut into 
the larger grant, and some additional Mercer family correspondence beyond 
that already published in the George Mercer Papers. All this and the table 
of commercial and land transactions of the Ohio Company will be welcomed 
by students of economic and land history, despite the fragmentary character 
of some of the material. The 53-page “Calendar of Ohio Company Docu- 
ments” will provide speedy aid to anyone interested in amplifying upon the 
work of Professor James and his predecessors. 

Land companies and individual speculations in land had a marked effect 
on the development of ownership and use patterns and on the appearance 
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of agrarian movements and reform activities. Some, like the Ohio Company, 
have had significance far beyond the economic and social. Consequently, 
studies and documentary collections like this of Professor James are doubly 
welcome and should be put to good use. 


Cornell University Pau W. Gates 


The Spirit of "Seventy-Six: The Story of the American Revolution as Told 
by Participants. 2 vols. Edited by Henry Steele Commager and Richard 
B. Morris. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1958. Pp. 
1348. $15.00.) 


It would be the height of extravagance to recommend the purchase of 
this handsome set merely for the magnificence of the editorial introduction ; 
yet this reviewer is so tempted. Rarely does one come upon such felicity 
of style in combination with such shrewd insights into the founding of this 
nation. However, in the brief space of less than ten pages, Professors Com- 
mager and Morris have not only justified and introduced their selections 
with considerable grace, but they have also supplied a fresh, stimulating, and 
scholarly perspective on the American Revolution. 

Well aware that the Revolution was both a war for independence and a 
civil war, the editors of The Spirit of ’Seventy-Six would endorse David 
Ramsay’s 1789 comment that this was a war fought as much with the pen 
as with the sword. Americans had to be convinced before they would rebel 
and fight; and it was a struggle not for American rights, but for a trans- 
Atlantic concept of English rights. “Men like Chatham, Burke and Fox 
asserted, at the time, that the Americans were the champions of English 
liberties,” and men like Jefferson and Dickinson resisted encroachments 
on their idea of constitutionally guaranteed rights. The legalism of the 
American Revolution is only superficially a paradox: most revolutionary 
leaders were also trained lawyers whose radicalism was frequently confined 
to their stalwart opposition to British misrule. 

However, if colonial lawyers stirred up revolt for legal claims, and if 
educated men of property also molded the constitutional destiny of the 
Revolution, they did not personally dominate the fighting which discouraged 
the British sufficiently to persuade them to concede American independence 
by 1782. And to grasp at least some of the complexities of the Revolution 
demands a sampling of every possible variety of contemporary comment; 
it is in furnishing this so ably that the editors have further justified their 
two volumes. In other words, Professors Commager and Morris have happily 
relieved this reviewer of the responsibility of urging readers to secure this 
set for the sake of its brilliant introductory essay. The breadth and the 
divergence of the materials marshalled within the covers of The Spirit of 
’Seventy-Six generously meets the high hopes raised by these delightfully 
literate editors. 

Indeed, the range and the type of source material included is nearly all- 
encompassing. There are sections covering the intellectual background to 
resistance; there are enormously comprehensive selections on the fighting 
of the war; there are perceptive comments covering the negotiations leading 
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to an entangling alliance on the one hand, and independent nationhood on 
the other; and the whole anthology is suitably rounded off with a highly 
practical bibliography and a very useful index (for example, this reviewer 
could quickly turn to page 197, and learn how “Capt. Colbourn’s company of 
artificers” brought up the rear in the miserable march on Quebec in 1775). 
There is a flavor of actuality in these selections missing in the most artful 
of literary reconstructions. 

Of course, as befits all humanly edited anthologies, there are areas which 
appear inadequately treated. Possibly Dr. Commager sought to do here for 
the American Revolution what he had already done for the Civil War with 
his The Blue and the Gray—that is, amplify the role of the common man, 
and particularly the fighting man, in this decade of crisis. Certainly the 
space accorded intellectual and political developments between 1773 and 1776 
seems rather meager. It is further regretted that some attention could not 
have been given to the more wholehearted English admirers of the Amer- 
ican cause, like John Cartwright and the popular James Burgh. And it 
would be nice one day to have another viewpoint publicized than that of 
the irascible John Adams on John Dickinson’s conscientious search for the 
via media (or rather a nation united in its rebellion). 

But despite reservations of this sort, The Spirit of ’Seventy-Six constitutes 
the most convenient collection of vividly colorful source materials now avail- 
able for students of America’s national delivery. While the pending centennial 
celebrations for the 1861 Civil War currently tend to overshadow in pop- 
ularity the civil war that created this nation eighty years earlier, Revolu- 
tionary War buffs can take heart from the knowledge that they will have a 
bicentennial of their own in less than twenty years’ time. And The Spirit of 
’Seventy-Six is really about as fine an opening salvo as one could wish for. 


Indiana University H. Trevor CoLBourRN 


Religion and American Democracy. By Roy F. Nichols. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1959. Pp. 108. $2.50.) 


Contemporary world tensions have engendered a new emphasis upon the 
widespread understanding of the ideological sources of democracy, and an 
eminently readable contribution to such understanding is Religion and 
American Democracy, originally delivered as the Rockwell Lectures at The 
Rice Institute. Dean Nichols sets forth his concise “definition of the rela- 
tionship between religion and American democracy” in two lectures, placing 
primary emphasis upon the period from the founding of the colonies to 1865 
and making only summary allusions to the post-Civil War era. 

The first chapter, “The Democracy of American Religion,’ surveys the 
roles which Calvinist, Arminian, Quaker, Roman Catholic, and deist groups 
played in the evolution of the institutions of the English colonies to 1790. 
At the close of the first century of colonization, Nichols finds, there existed 
along the Atlantic seaboard “a series of entrenched religious elites.” But 
the migration of Huguenots, Germans, and Scots-Irish and their settlement 
in the back country in the early eighteenth century made dynamic changes 
in American society inevitable. The two religious movements which “vigor- 
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ously influenced the course of American democracy” in that century were 
the Great Awakening and the diffusion of rationalistic deism. The former 
instilled a new sense of individualism and equality, and these characteristics 
associated with the evangelical churches contributed to the desire for 
American independence. “The evolution of rationalism and deism,”’ on the 
other hand, “instilled concepts of planning and orderly procedure” and 
Newton and Locke furnished doctrines of natural law and natural rights 
which profoundly influenced the leaders of the Revolution. The analysis of 
the deist contribution is a salutary antidote for some recent popular attempts 
to transform all of the founding fathers into orthodox Trinitarians. Citing 
the Declaration of Independence, Nichols observes that this document 


showed an obvious religious conceptualization. But it was a different 
one from that which had so influenced the colonial directives. The 
Jehovah of Israel and the Christ of the Trinity were gone. Here 
was the Deity of Rationalism who was not appealed to for ‘guidance 
or protection, but who was called in to witness that His creatures 
were working under His laws. 


Both deism and orthodox Calvinism were rejected, according to Nichols, 
in the years following the establishment of the United States. In the chapter 
entitled “The Religion of American Democracy,” the “Arminian Revolution” 
and the religious revivals which extended from the early 1790’s to the late 
1850’s are stressed. The replacement of the aristocratic, Calvinist doctrine of 
salvation for the elect only by the democratic, Arminian doctrine of salvation 
for all had a tremendous effect upon the national ethos. The nature and 
consequences of this revolution, the author asserts, have not been given 
due consideration in the writing of American history. “This emotional trans- 
formation,’ he comments, “had a terrific impact upon American society and 
the young democracy. It provided an equality such as no Declaration or 
Constitution, no statute, no law or decree could ever prescribe.” 

In the course of this revolution Americans completed the achievement 
of a “voluntary” system of church-state relations. Under it, “though official 
connection between church and state had ceased, religion was so consuming 
an interest of such a large section of the population that its influence was 
manifest everywhere.” A_ religious interpretation of existence and an 
avowedly Christian ethic permeated national life and created “an intense 
moral imperative” which played a major part in motivating such reform 
movements as the anti-bank, anti-liquor, and anti-slavery crusades. “This 
moral imperative has become a part of American culture, a directive which 
inspires faith and promotes right conduct. It may well insure American 
salvation in that it resembles religion.” 

Turning from the past to the present, Dean Nichols concludes with a 
plea for the renewal of Americans’ faith in democracy, asserting that 


belief in democracy, if maintained with religious fervor, may be 
the saving agent which will keep [man] still an individual, strong 
in his faith, in his dignity and in his power derived from his 
religious insight. Man’s belief in his capacity for self-government 
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under divine guidance may well be the-salvation of the American 
Way. 


As one reflects upon this exhortation and the lucid analysis of the rela- 
tions of religion and American democracy set forth in this volume, one 
must nevertheless ask whether faith in democracy and a dynamic, national, 
moral imperative can be sustained if the religious roots which have nourished 
them dry up. 


Muhlenberg College WittraM C. WILBUR 


The Anglo-American Connection in the Early Nineteenth Century. By Frank 
Thistlethwaite. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1959. 
Pp. 222. $4.50.) 


It is pleasant and encouraging to find that the author of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Connection is deeply involved in furthering the Anglo-American con- 
nection of his own times. Mr. Thistlethwaite, a fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and a university lecturer in economic history at Cambridge, 
has for some time been a perceptive and sympathetic student of American 
history. He has written numerous articles on American economic history 
and he is the author of a fine book, The Great Experiment: An Introduction 
to the History of the American People. He has visited the United States 
frequently and has been a visiting lecturer at the University of Rochester 
and a member of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. His most 
recent book is based upon a series of lectures which he delivered at the 
University of Pennsylvania in the fall of 1956 as the first visiting professor 
of American Civilization. 

Mr. Thistlethwaite’s book deals with the interplay between peoples rather 
than the formal relations of governments. It is concerned with trade, 
financial relationships, immigration, and the exchange of ideas. It is partic- 
ularly concerned with Anglo-American humanitarian endeavors, and it makes 
it clear that Britons and Americans exchanged ideas and worked closely 
together in crusades for temperance, abolition of slavery, free trade, educa- 
tional reforms, and women’s rights. 

The first chapter of Anglo-American Connection calls our attention to 
the economic interdependence of the United States and Great Britain during 
the years from 1815 to 1860. A number of broad generalizations are made 
in the chapter, but they are based on sound scholarship and the reader is 
obliged to agree with them. The broadest generalization of all is that it is 
best to think of a single North Atlantic economy rather than separate British 
and American economies in the period under consideration. Ships that plied 
between New York and Liverpool carried the cotton which supplied the 
factories of Manchester. The same ships carried to the United States the 
finished textiles, machinery, and skilled technicians which provided nourish- 
ment for a growing economy. Canals in New York and railroads in Illinois 
were built with credit derived from the London money market. Wheat, 
lumber, and minerals then flowed back from the American frontier to New 
York and thence across the Atlantic to Liverpool. Thus, through trade 
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and financial interdependence, Britain helped to strengthen an underdeveloped 
America, and the latter, in her turn, contributed mightily to prosperity and 
economic growth in London, Manchester, and Sheffield. 

Several of Mr. Thistlethwaite’s chapters deal with the world of Anglo- 
American humanitarian endeavor. The ideas of reformers were exchanged 
regularly through the mails and through visits of Britons to America and 
of Americans to the British Isles. American and British humanitarian 
leaders held “world conventions” including a World Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion (London, 1840) and two World Temperance Conventions (London, 
1846; New York, 1853). 

It is interesting to note that humanitarian movements which were similar 
in inception sometimes had divergent results in the two English-speaking 
countries. For instance, British temperance leaders succeeded in imposing 
fairly stringent restrictions upon the sale of alcoholic beverages, but 
American reformers departed from a drive for temperance to one for the 
far sterner measure of outright prohibition. : 

The author has pointed out numerous examples of Anglo-American 
interdependence and co-operation. However, he has wisely tried to assess 
the limits of Anglo-American collaboration. For one thing, the connection 
between the two peoples was very largely limited to exchanges of goods 
and ideas between Britain and the northern states of the United States. 
Secondly, even the groups which shared a common outlook on many 
humanitarian matters could disagree sharply along nationalistic lines. Thus, 
even Richard Cobden, who admired American ways, feared the competition 
of America’s growing industries. Finally, and this seems to the reviewer 
to be a most important point, the United States became less dependent upon 
Britain after the Civil War than had been the case from 1815 to 1860. 
Industrialization, the growth of the New York money market. and a new 
preoccupation with domestic markets and resources produced a distinctly 
American economy. 


Lehigh University Georce W. Kyte 


Risk and Technological Innovation: American Manufacturing Methods dur- 
ing the Nineteenth Century. By W. Paul Strassmann. (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 249. $4.00.) 


Students of the American economy have variously assessed the nature of 
the relationship between business enterprise and technological innovation. 
Schumpeter believed entrepreneurial activity to be “the fundamental factor... 
in booms and depressions.” The entrepreneur’s bold assumption of risks, while 
generating a “perennial gale of creative destruction,” led in the long run to 
higher levels of real welfare. For Veblen, on the other hand, the businessman 
was far from a heroic, creative figure; his attitude toward technological 
innovation ranged from permissive indifference to acute hostility, the latter 
born of a desire to preserve extant capital values. In the volume under 
review Professor Strassmann examines both positions in the light of tech- 
nological change in four major areas of manufacturing in nineteenth century 
America: iron and steel, textiles, machine tools, and electric power. Both 
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Schumpeter and Veblen, he finds, were partly right and partly wrong. His 
main conclusion is that businessmen, while undeniably creative, usually dis- 
played an extreme caution with respect to technological change, which re- 
duced to negligible proportions their chances of loss. 

This conclusion is of unusual interest in view of Schumpeter’s convic- 
tion that not only the mechanism of economic development but the char- 
acter of capitalist social structure hinged particularly on the entrepreneur 
as the most “vital figure” of the business class. For the essence of Strass- 
mann’s conclusion is that the entrepreneur often did not perceive new op- 
portunities for change in the social environment; did not, as a rule, act 
upon “flashes and hunches”; did not, finally, boldly push the lamp of 
innovation into the darkness of a resisting environment. If this conclusion 
is valid, it follows that there is less reason to share Schumpeter’s fear that 
the bureaucratic automatization of business would contribute to the eclipse 
of capitalism. 

While Strassmann’s sources would appear largely secondary in nature, it 
must be emphasized that he displays an apparent mastery of technological 
processes. Abundantly, and in clear detail, he exhibits the interrelationships 
between major innovations in metals, power equipment, and engineering 
tools, an association which he suggests formed the essence of the Industrial 
Revolution. Indeed, his fundamental criticism of Schumpeter is that the 
latter did not “adequately explore the process of technological change as a 
series of complementary, mutually reinforcing developments” (p. 218). Like 
nineteenth century businessmen, whose complaints he may have echoed, 
Schumpeter therefore saw more risk, more chance of failure and loss, than 
really inhered in the conditions and possibilities of the proliferating Amer- 
ican economy. 

Strassmann by no means denies the existence of risks, or real losses, but 
he maintains that their amount and frequency were far smaller than one 
would suppose. What kept losses small in the pre-1860 years was the fact 
that “technological illiteracy discouraged original innovations almost entirely 

. whenever the initial expense amounted to several thousand dollars” 
(p. 202). With the later growth of scientific and technical knowledge, 
trained engineers made it possible to enhance vastly the predictability of 
results. In sum, the expansion of science and the exercise of extreme cau- 
tion, in conjunction with an unforeseen but nevertheless frequent dove- 
tailing of innovations in differing industries, kept real risks low. 

These findings involve important hypotheses, but they are robbed of con- 
clusiveness by the absence of supporting data. As Professor Strassmann 
recognizes, the processes of historical attrition give a “success bias” to 
surviving firm records. We cannot know the number of failures or losses 
arising from unsuccessful innovations. Moreover, where small capital re- 
quirements or other conditions made it easy for a firm to enter an in- 
dustry, many no doubt did, and of these many may have failed and 
carried their records into oblivion. But surviving records reveal a major 
difficulty in obtaining information about losses. We can rarely feel certain 
that the adoption of an innovation was a clear and direct cause of subsequent 
loss or business failure, for failure may result from poor business judgment 
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in an unrelated area (marketing, for example), as well as reflect un- 
anticipated cyclical changes. Fundamentally, the problem of loss is a problem 
in cost accounting, and Professor Strassmann is aware of how slight is 
the aid given in this area by the shoddily kept accounts of extant firms. 

These problems aside, Strassmenn’s book is a model of clear and persuasive 
writing, beautifully composed. Its succinct summaries of major technological 
changes add to its unusual value. Proofreading, unfortunately, has been care- 
less. In one place (p. 225) the word “country” appears when it is evidently 
the word “century” that is meant. 


Michigan State University Stuart BRUCHEY 


Quartermaster General of the Union Army, A Biography of M. C. Meigs. 
By Russell F. Weigley. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1959. 
Pp. 396. $7.50.) 


It is an accepted dictum that wars are won by adversaries with the 
greatest.economic resources, provided these resources are properly mobilized 
and used. At the outset of the American Civil War, the Union admittedly 
was in a favored position economically, for its productive strength far 
exceeded that which the Confederacy could muster. But sheer strength is 
of no avail unless it is adequately controlled and directed. Again the Union 
was fortunate. Out of the crucible of strife emerged men who directed the 
nation’s power with a sureness of touch that made victory inevitable. Among 
these men was Montgomery C. Meigs, the quartermaster general of the 
Union army, and the subject of the volume under review. 

Prior to the appearance of this book, Montgomery C., Meigs was one of 
the few remaining prominent Civil War figures who had not received 
adequate treatment at the hands of historians. This lack has now been 
satisfactorily remedied; Mr. Weigley has given us a thorough and per- 
ceptive analysis of the man and of the department of the army he headed 
during the Civil War. But as the title of the study indicates, this work is 
more than an account of the administration of the quartermaster depart- 
ment; it is a full-scale biography of General Meigs himself. This is a 
happy circumstance for, as the author demonstrates, an understanding of 
Meigs’ direction of the quartermaster department rests upon a knowledge 
of his early life and training. 

Mr. Weigley divides his study into four parts. The first two parts are 
devoted to Meigs’ life as a youth in Philadelphia, his student days at West 
Point, and his development after graduation as an army construction engineer. 
The third part, and by far the longest, is the story of his career during the 
Civil War. Meigs survived the war by twenty-seven years, continuing to 
direct the quartermaster department until relieved of his duties in 1882. 
The last section of the study is devoted to this period of service as a 
supply officer, and to his final years in official retirement. 

When one ponders the extent to which the success of any army is de- 
pendent upon its sources of supply, the importance of a study such as this 
is immediately apparent. No analysis of the strategical aspects of the Civil 
War can be complete without a companion study which embraces the details 
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of transport, quartering, and the supply of troops. Mr. Weigley’s work pro- 
vides us with the means of putting the movements of troops in their proper 
perspective. We have been amazed by the fact that Sherman’s forces lived 
off the land during their famous march through Georgia to the sea, but 
how many have been aware of the planning that enabled the quartermaster 
department to provide every soldier with a much-needed complete new outfit 
when the army, 70,000 to 100,000 strong, reached Savannah late in 1864? 
Again, General Grant’s hammer blows that forced Lee’s army into sub- 
mission could succeed only because of the masterful system of supply sup- 
porting them. When Grant was before Richmond and Petersburg, on an 
average day forty steamers, seventy-five sailing vessels, and one hundred 
barges unloaded supplies for his forces at City Point. Indeed, by the end 
of 1864 Meigs was the proprietor of a fleet of 206,973 tons, 48,279 tons of 
which represented vessels owned outright by the quartermaster department. 
The magnitude of the performance is underscored by a reminder that Meigs’ 
respcnsibilities extended to troops scattered from Texas to Virginia. 

Although after 1861 no major operation failed because of inadequate sup- 
plies, the successful operation of the quartermaster department was not 
achieved without difficulty. Within a matter of four months early in the 
war the army was expanded from approximately 17,000 to nearly 500,000 
men without the aid of any plan of mobilization whatever. Moreover, in- 
sufficient appropriations by Congress during the first year forced the quarter- 
maser department to rely upon credit to an extent that threatened disaster. 
Thereafter, heroic measures improved conditions greatly, but graft, pecula- 
tion, and political partisanship were factors requiring continuing attention. 
Over it all Montgomery C. Meigs presided as quartermaster general with 
a firm, steady hand reinforced by a strong sense of integrity inculcated by 
family teaching and West Point indoctrination. Not always diplomatic in 
his personal contacts, often blunt to the point of asperity, he was never- 
theless honest to the core and completely dependable. Meigs labored un- 
ceasingly and at length successfully to reduce all forms of irresponsibility 
and to achieve greater efficiency of administration. The adoption by Congress 
in 1864 of a plan for the reorganization of his department is a measure of 
his steadfastness in pursuit of a desired goal. Indeed, as the author suggests, 
the success enjoyed by the quartermaster department was in no small 
degree a personal triumph for the quartermaster general himself. 

Mr. Weigley’s study is based soundly upon a wide reading in the sources 
and in the current Civil War literature. Moreover, he enjoys the facility of 
presenting his findings in a manner that attracts and holds the attention of 
the reader. The volume merits a large audience. 


Muhlenberg College Victor L. JoHNSON 


The Oil Century: From the Drake Well to the Conservation Era. By J. 
Stanley Clark. (Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1958. Pp. 280. $3.95.) 


Of the many “oily” books published during 1958, the year before the 
centennial year of oil, and 1959, the centennial year, this one has the most 
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intriguing title, leading prospective readers to expect an interesting and 
thought-provoking analysis of conservation along with a readable history of 
early oil development. But the volume falls far short of its promise. 

The text consists of 254 pages, and the first 123 of these are devoted to 
a history of the days before Edwin Drake’s discovery well, and the days 
following his success up through 1887. We are informed the author spent 
five weeks at Titusville gathering material for this part of the book, but 
unfortunately he has added nothing new; indeed, this reviewer believes 
he could have gathered the information he used from the comfortable depths 
of an easy chair—and perhaps have gained greater accuracy. There are a 
host of small errors, perhaps in themselves of little import, but suggesting 
to the reader that the entire book could be honeycombed in the same manner. 

A few of the errors are these: in 1855 it was Yale College and not Yale 
University (p. 11); Mr. Haven’s first name was Rensselaer and not 
Rensseland (p. 13); Edwin Drake took his drilling tools to the forge of 
Andrew Hertzel and not to John Gilfillen who was Hertzel’s young ap- 
prentice (p. 28); and it is Tidioute rather than Tideoute. 

More important are factual historical errors. The first flowing well was 
not on the McElhenny or Funk Farm struck in June, 1861, but was on the 
William Cohell Farm, near Tidioute, which commenced flowing August, 
1860. The photograph of the Drake Well showing Edwin Drake and his 
good friend Peter Wilson is dated 1861, but this is from one of John 
Mather’s famous plates and was actually taken in 1866. 

Mr. Clark leaned heavily on Edmund Morris’ Derrick and Drill (New 
York, 1865) for some of his lengthy quotations (pp. 49-61) and has, there- 
fore, been unable in many cases to give the exact sources of the material. 
In the instance cited, we learn that, “A correspondent from the London 
Morning Post visited the oil regions in 1863 and the following January 
wrote a detailed description from Oil City. . . .” The true oil history 
aficionado will want to know the name of this correspondent and in what 
issues of the paper his report appeared, but the Morris book seldom provides 
definite sources. 

If secondary sources were deemed suitable for the purpose, one cannot 
help wondering why Easton’s Petroleum (1866), Cone and John’s Petrolia 
(1870), Harris’s History of the Venango Oil Regions (1866), and William 
Wright’s book, The Oil Regions of Pennsylvania (1865), were not used, 
as these are excellent reports and more definitive than the Morris book. 

Chapter 8 is titled “Expansion of the Oil Industry 1900-50,” and here a 
quick survey of the advancement of the petroleum business is quite adequately 
presented. It is the best brief survey of this period that I have ever read. 
Chapter 9 on “Economic Waste” carefully points out that overproduction 
became a problem and that attempts at control by voluntary methods re- 
sulted in failure, thus setting the stage for controlled conservation. 

The balance of the volume is devoted to giving a comprehensive picture 
of steps up the conservation ladder and ends with a discussion of the 
problem of imported crude oil. This section is rather heavily larded with 
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statistics, but it is difficult to discuss conservation and imports without a 
reliance on the figures. 

Overall, the volume adds nothing to the early history of oil but does 
present a clear picture of conservation and what has brought it into sharper 


focus. The Foreword contains a good resumé of the conservation section 
of the book. 


Warren, Pennsylvania Ernest C. MILLER 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
On the Drafting of the Albany Plan of Union 


Nov. 16, 1959 
To the Editor: 

In his article in the October number Professor Gipson has argued at some 
length that a phrase appended to the caption of the plan of partial union 
printed in the Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, first series, VII 
(1801), 203, asserting that this plan was “recommended by commissioners 
from several colonies, met in congress, at Albany, June 14, 1754,” confirms 
his well-known hypothesis that the plan in question, from Trumbull Papers, 
Connecticut State Library, I, 93, preserves the so-called Hutchinson plan of 
union—which in his view contributed the form and phrasing but none of the 
basic principles of the Albany Congress Plan. From this phrase he has 
drawn a circumstantial deduction: that on June 14, five days before the 
Congress convened and about a week before Hutchinson reached Albany, 
a meeting was held of such commissioners as had already arrived in which 
the Hutchinson plan was considered, modified, and recommended to the Con- 
gress. As for the corrections and interlineations in the Trumbull drafts 
(I, 93, 94), all in the handwriting of Jonathan Trumbull, a Connecticut 
assemblyman who was not one of the commissioners at Albany, he speculates 
that they were attempts by Trumbull, on information from someone else, to 
incorporate in a copy of the original Hutchinson text .the alterations made 
on June 14. 

Repeatedly Professor Gipson asserts confidence in the integrity of the 
description of the document by the Boston editors, Abiel Holmes and 
Jedidiah Morse—this has become, indeed, a vital point in his argument—as 
on p. 305, n. 23, where he also censures Albert C. Bates, who furnished a 
more accurate text in the Connecticut Historical Society Collections, XVII 
(1918), 20-25, for allegedly “failing to print the preamble . . . thus leaving 
out data of the utmost importance that clarifies the place this limited plan 
of union occupies in the evolution of the Albany Plan.’ Actually, however, 
Bates did print the caption; he only omitted, for the best of reasons, the 
final phrase in the 1801 text, “recommended by commissioners from several 
colonies, met in congress, at Albary, June 14, 1754.” Unfortunately for the 
whole complex argument this key phrase does not appear in the manuscript 
from which the texts both of 1801 and 1918 were drawn. It was not part 
of the preamble of the plan drafted by the Connecticut assembly committee 
in October, 1754. Consequently there is no basis for asserting (p. 304) that 


*On p. 307, n. 28, Professor Gipson again attributes to Bates an endorse- 
ment of Hutchinson’s authorship of a plan considered at Albany. I have 
shown elsewhere that the passage quoted was written by Forrest Morgan; 
3ates, while referring to the tradition, did not endorse it. 
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the “fact that the chairman of the committee . . . was also the leader of the 
delegation from his colony to the Congress lends great weight to the accuracy 
of the wording of the preamble of the plan as given above. .. .” It was, 
instead, a late editorial interpolation, intended to be read in quite another 
sense from that which Professor Gipson has understood. When Holmes and 
Morse tampered with the caption in 1801 they were merely attempting to 
identify the plan, erroneously to be sure, as the veritable Albany Congress 
Plan of Union. 

As I pointed out, too briefly it appears, in my letter to the Pennsylvania 
Magasine of History and Biography, LXXV (July, 1951), 350-353, the 
story of how they betrayed themselves into this extraordinary error, and 
into others in consequence, can still be read in the working notes, several 
of them initialled “A. H.” and “J. M.,” jotted down on the last folios of 
both Trumbull manuscript drafts (I, 93 f. 94 d.). Some of them Bates 
printed; he regarded them as later additions but failed to recognize that 
they were editorial memoranda. In this volume the editors had decided to 
reprint William Livingston’s pamphlet, A Review of the Military Operations 
in North-America; from... 1753 to...1756 (1757). Its brief passage on the 
Albany Congress was evidently their only source of information on the 
topic; from it they drew both the controversial phrase in the caption and an 
unprinted memorandum which proves that they made the error of identifica- 
tion which I am attributing to them. Printing of the pamphlet probably sug- 
gested inclusion also of the Albany Plan. Unhappily, they failed to discover 
an authentic text. However, in the Trumbull manuscripts, then in the 
Society’s keeping, they turned up two variant texts of a plan of sectional 
union which superficially resembled what they so vaguely understood of the 
project. The pamphlet made only a brief reference to the content of the 
plan, though one phrase which they overlooked, referring to “a general 
union of the British colonies,” should have warned them that they were 
on the wrong track. 

Which of the two manuscripts to use? Both were at first labeled “App.” 
(i.e, approved for printing) by “A. H.” and “J. M.,” and the longer draft 
(I, 93) docketed “Plan of Union approved N. 1.” The shorter draft, so 
obviously an incomplete preliminary sketch, was set aside and the preferred 
manuscript labeled “Part of the Contents of Vol for 1800,” which leaves 
no possible doubt of the source of their text and hence of so much of the 
caption as is authentic.” Further notes on I, 93 f., include a full list of the 
commissioners and New York councillors in attendance. Demonstrably it 
was copied from the pamphlet (compare Collections, VII, 76 and 203) and 


*7On p. 309, lines 5-8, Professor Gipson suggests that a fair copy of the 
plan as revised accompanied the report of the Connecticut committee, a rea- 
sonable supposition. But he also asserts that it included “a list of all the 
delegates at the congress,” for which there is no evidence except the in- 
clusion of such a list by the Boston editors. As I explain below, they drew 
this list from the Livingston pamphlet. He seems to be inferring that Holmes 
and Morse had in their hands the fair copy, now lost. There is no evidence 
that it was ever part of the Trumbull collection in their possession; and 
there is decisive evidence in their notes on I, 93, that the latter was the 
copy that they used. 
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not from some other contemporary source. They headed the list “Present,” 
and inserted it between the altered caption and the text copied from I, 93, 
a clear indication that they were treating the document not, as Professor 
Gipson contends, as the proposal of a rump of the delegates, but as the 
end-product of the Albany Congress deliberations. The two memoranda that 
follow were not printed and hence struck out; they furnish decisive evi- 
dence to this effect.* The first reads: “The within plan acceded to by every 
Member but Mr. De Lancey.” Just so Livingston had described the Con- 
gress action on the official plan, “approved at the time,” he wrote, “by every 
member of the congress, except Mr. De Lancey.” The final memorandum, 
however, reveals some lingering perplexity: “Query, Why were not Pensil- 
vania & Maryland included in the within plan, it has been the received 
opinion that Mr Franklin was the author of it?” 

Committed as they were to an impossible identification of the document, 
is it any wonder that these editors in their confusion gave it a description 
that has misled scholars? Their general heading was “Union of the British 
American Colonies, as proposed in the year 1754’—in a common sense 
reading, proposed by the Congress to the assemblies. The doubt reflected 
in the query just quoted they attempted to resolve in a footnote that com- 
pounded their original error: “There was another plan proposed, which 
embraced all the colonies of North America, except Georgia and Nova 
Scotia.” Franklin’s continental plan, adopted at Albany, was thus relegated 
to limbo! In extricating themselves from their dilemma they had perpetrated 
two errors, and were implying that the Congress had been offered a choice 
between two rival plans—the first hint of what has proved to be a persistent 
fallacy. They completed the confusion by adding gratuitously to the authentic 
caption of the plan of partial union the phrase upon which Professor Gipson 
has rested his latest argument. In proper context no such special significance 
as he has read into it attaches either to the date, June 14, or to the reference 
to the recommendation by commissioners “from several colonies.” The 
interpolation was simply a condensed paraphrase of the sentence in their 
pamphlet source introducing the topic of the Congress (ibid., 75) : “Accord- 
ingly, agreeable to his Majesty’s orders, the 14th of June was appointed for 
a grand congress of commissioners from the several provinces, to be held 
at Albany;.:.«.:, ee. 

By 1805 Abiel Holmes was no longer ignorant of the true character and 
content of the Albany Plan. In his American Annals, II, 201, he included an 
accurate summary but kept alive another misconception that he had helped 
to create by referring readers to Vol. VII of the Collections for “Another 
plan, then proposed.” It is a matter of curious interest that his revised 
version of the theory of two plans—the one that Professor Gipson has 


*So too does the caption they supplied for the document they printed im- 
mediately after the text of the supposed Albany Plan: “Report of a Com- 
mittee, chosen by the General Assembly of Connecticut, respecting the fore- 
going Plan of Union.” Assuming as he does that the Boston editors knew 
the true character of “the foregoing Plan of Union,” Professor Gipson urges 
that the text of the plan should have followed this report. The difficulty 
disappears when it is realized that their “major blunder” was of another 
character: identifying the plan as the actual Congress proposal. 
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adopted—exactly reversed the earlier version in respect to the status in 
the Albany proceedings of Franklin’s plan and the purported second plan. 
In neither version has this theory any other basis than the muddled specula- 
tions of inept editors. Holmes was still guessing in 1805 when he added 
the final element to the myth linking the Connecticut draft of a substitute 
plan to the Albany Congress. “Who composed it,” he wrote, “does not 
appear; perhaps Mr. Hutchinson of Massachusetts.” 

Again, as in 1951, I have found it necessary to reject an essential support 
for Professor Gipson’s argument that a supposititious Hutchinson Plan was 
one of the sources of the Albany Plan. In this article he has modified his 
stand on the former issue of our debate, the character of the Trumbull 
manuscripts, in detail only. In this impasse I can only refer scholars to the 
evidence I then presented, trusting that they will examine it more carefully 
and objectively than Professor Gipson has done. I am more hopeful that 
he will accept my present demonstration of the unreliability of the 1801 print- 
ing of the caption of the so-called “New England Plan” in view of the fact 
that he has himself offered readers visual evidence of the fatal discrepancy 
between the manuscript text of the caption and the Boston editors’ text: 
compare the facsimile, p. 302, with the quotation, p. 303. (On the latter page 
the spurious phrase—with the rest of the caption—has been given a factitious 
eighteenth-century air by the substitution of the obsolete mode of capitaliza- 
tion, which has no warrant in the source cited.) 

In the interest of brevity I have confined my critique to just these two 
questions of documentation upon which the thesis stands or falls. Much 
could be said to the same purpose upon the peripheral issues. Unfortunately, 
in so technical a discussion the implications of the thesis may be lost to 
view. To what conclusions do Professor Gipson’s assumptions lead? That 
Thomas Hutchinson, author of the “Representation” of 1754, fathered a 
weak-government, quasi-republican plan for a union largely administrative 
in character, and contrary to the instructions of his assembly, a sectional 
plan. And to the even stranger conclusion that the official draftsman of 
the Congress, Benjamin Franklin, who surely had no reason to doubt his 
own competence as a penman, incorporated in the final plan basic principles 
that he had been promoting since 1751 but whimsically embodied them in 
the form and language of someone else’s rejected project. 


University of Michigan VERNER W. CRANE 


Nov. 30, 1959 
To the Editor: 

The “Letter” that Professor Verner Crane has written to PENNSYLVANIA 
History and to which this is an answer represents a continuation of the 
discussion between us that took place in the July 1951 issue of The Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography over certain tentative conclusions 
I had reached in my article on “Thomas Hutchinson and the Framing of 
the Albany Plan of Union, 1754,” in the January, 1950, number of that 
quarterly. The occasion of Professor Crane’s present letter is my article 
in the last number of PENNSYLVANIA History, entitled, “The Drafting of 
the Albany Plan of Union: A Problem in Semantics.” 
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In so far as discussions between historians on difficult points relating to 
the past tend to illuminate it, these have a value and are therefore desirable. 
I myself welcome Professor Crane’s thoughtful and courteous comments and 
the opportunity to reply to them. It is clear that many of the essential facts 
respecting the origin of the Albany Plan of Union still elude us—we still 
have to do a lot of groping in the dark. At best, all that can be safely done, 
in view of the lack of data on certain points, is to set forth tentative 
hypotheses that in the future may or may not be sustained when, perchance, 
more pertinent information is uncovered. 

Stated very simply, the chief points of difference between Professor Crane 
and myself revolve around two questions: first, when did the two plans of 
union of the more northern continental colonies (in the handwriting of 
Jonathan Trumbull and to be found in the Connecticut State Library) come 
into existence? Second, what part did Thomas Hutchinson of Massachusetts 
Bay play in the framing of the Albany Plan of Union? 

Let us now take up for analysis Professor Crane’s position on the first 
question. To him the two plans of union referred to above were not only 
drafted by Connecticut men, but were framed after the Albany Congress 
of 1754 had terminated. With reference to the longer one of the two, called 
the “New England Plan” (the plan submitted by a committee of the Con- 
necticut Assembly to that body without recommendations when reporting on 
the Albany Plan of Union) he has the following to say at the end of his 
“Letter to the Editor” written in 1951, which we are led to infer is still 
his present point of view: “The ‘New England Plan,’ as Hoadly determined 
[Public Records of Connecticut (1877), X, 293], was a later proposed 
Connecticut substitute, not an Albany Congress document. It reflected the 
fears and hesitations of that self-conscious, particularistic, republican colony, 
not the program of the Massachusetts delegation at Albany and surely not 
the statesmanship of Thomas Hutchinson” (The Pennsylvania Magasine of 
History and Biography, LXXV [July, 1951], 353). 

My first comment is that I do not believe that Charles J. Hoadly, or any 
other person living at the time he edited in 1877 Volume X of the Records 
of the Colony of Connecticut was in possession of adequate information to 
“determine” whether or not “The New England Plan” was of Connecticut 
origin. Again, I cannot accept Professor Crane’s view that this plan 
“reflected the fears and hesitations of that self-conscious, particularistic 
republican colony. . . .” Far from it. 

Although it is true that one of the things the Connecticut commissioners 
to the Albany Congress did not like about the Albany Plan of Union was 
its territorial sweep, they disliked equally, we are led to believe, the idea 
embodied in the Plan of making application to Parliament to bring into 
existence the proposed union. At least, on each occasion when this proposal 
came up before the Congress, they refused to support it. (See Theodore 
Atkinson’s “Memo Book,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXIX 
[1953], 737.) Yet this feature is embodied in the “New England Plan” as 
a basic feature. The fact that it is should warn one that it is very unlikely 
Lieutenant Governor Pitkin (who led the delegation to the Albany Congress 
and who upon his return became chairman of the committee of the Assembly 
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to report on the Albany Plan of Union) would sponsor or help draw up a 
plan for the consideration of the Connecticut Assembly embodying such 
a proposal. 

What is equally remarkable and arouses even greater suspicion of the 
likelihood that the “New England Plan” could have originated with a group 
of leading Connecticut men either before or after the Albany Congress is 
that it would impel one to believe that they were much more interested in 
enhancing the power of the Governor of the Province of Massachusetts Bay 
than were the people of the latter colony. In other words, we are asked to 
believe that leaders in the political life of Connecticut, rather than his 
Massachusetts Bay supporters and admirers, conceived the idea of making 
Governor William Shirley President General of a northern continental union, 
with command of the union troops and with other powers conferred by the 
King under the Great Seal, as implied in the “New England Plan,” with 
the offices of President General of the Union and Governor of Massachusetts 
Bay combined “for the Time being. . . .” 

A further problem appears. What could have motivated any person in 
a position of public responsibility in Connecticut in 1754 to have sought to 
make the already powerful government of Massachusetts Bay still more 
powerful, especially in light of the bitter issue between the two colonies 
over their commun boundary and the fate of half a dozen flourishing towns? 
I myself cannot accept the idea that any group of Connecticut men would 
have proposed this. Clearly it would have brought an extension of the power 
of Parliament and of the prerogative of the King over the lives of the 
people of Connecticut. Professor Crane refers to “the fears and hesitations 
of that self-conscious, particularistic, republican colony. . . .”” He is certainly 
correct about “the fears and hesitations.’ These they had, particularly for 
the preservation of their prized charter, which the adoption of the “New 
England Plan” would have breached in more ways than one. Obviously 
this plan did not accord with their thinking but (despite Professor Crane’s 
view to the contrary) was, I am persuaded, in perfect accord with the 
statesmanship of Thomas Hutchinson as a prerogative man. 

This now leads to the second matter at issue between Professor Crane 
and myself: the part Hutchinson had in the framing of the Albany Plan 
of Union. Referring to the assumptions that underlie my position, in the 
last paragraph of his present letter Professor Crane has this comment: “To 
what conclusions do his assumptions lead? That Thomas Hutchinson, author 
of the ‘Representation’ of 1754, fathered a weak-government, quasi-republican 
plan for a union largely administrative in character, and contrary to the 
instructions of his assembly, a sectional plan. And to the even stranger 
conclusion that the official draftsman of the Congress, Benjamin Franklin, 
who had no reason to doubt his own competence as a penman, incorporated 
in the final plan basic principles that he had been promoting since 1751 
but whimsically embodied them in the form and language of someone else's 
rejected project.” 

In these statements a number of assumptions are involved and I therefore 
invite comparison of them with the assumptions that certain undisputed facts 
have compelled me to accept as reasonable and valid—facts that Professor 
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Crane brushes aside as either irrelevant or so unimportant as not to de- 
serve notice. 

Now for the facts. My first fact is one that Professor Crane will not 
dispute: that the only government that actively sought a union of the 
colonies in 1754 was that of Massachusetts Bay. Early in the year Governor 
Shirley in addressing the General Court on the need of a colonial union 
declared: “For the formation of this general union, Gentlemen, there is no 
time to be lost.” In response to this note of urgency, the two houses affirmed 
that a union of the several governments “has long been desired by this 
Province. . . . We are still in the same sentiments, and shall use our En- 
deavors to effect it.” In line with this statement the first of the instructions 
drawn up by the General Court for the guidance of the Massachusetts Bay 
commissioners called upon them to work for “a general, firm and perpetual 
union & confederacy” of the colonies. Despite the disappearance of Governor 
Shirley’s letter of May 1, 1754, to Sir Thomas Robinson, the latter’s reply 
to it, as well as to an earlier letter, leaves one with the conviction that the 
commissioners appointed to attend the Albany Congress by the General 
Court of Massachusetts Bay were engaged in the spring of that year in 
the preparation of a plan of union. Writing on June 21, 1754, Robinson 
affirmed “that every thing recommended by the said Assembly will be fully 
considered, & that immediate Directions will be given for promoting the 
Plan of a general concert between his Majesty’s Colonies, in order to 
prevent . . . Encroachments upon the Dominions of the Crown of Great 
Britain” (Correspondence of William Shirley, New York, 1912, II, 70-71). 

Again, according to Benjamin Franklin, beyond his own “Short Hints,” 
“several of the Commissioners had form’d plans of the sgme kind” (Writings 
[ed. A. H. Smyth], I, 387), which were presented to the Congress for con- 
sideration. Whether Governor Shirley’s secret ambitions influenced the com- 
missioners or because of the influence of precedent based on the seventeenth- 
century New England Confederation, it is clear that when the Massachusetts 
Bay commissioners appeared at Albany they favored, on account of the extent 
of the country, two or more unions. At least this was what they reported to 
the General Court upon their return to Boston (Mass. Archives, 4:463). 
Further, it was charged by de Lancey, who as Lieutenant Governor of New 
York presided at the Congress, that the Massachusetts Bay commissioners 
were acting “with an aim to procure the President’s [President General’s] 
chair for their Governor.” This was a basic feature in the so-called “New 
England Plan,” as was also the idea of grouping the colonies into two unions. 
It may be noted in passing that de Lancey never brought the charge against 
the Connecticut commissioners that they sought to unite the office of Presi- 
dent General and that of Governor of Massachusetts Bay, although that was, 
according to Professor Crane’s interpretation, an objective of the committee 
of the Connecticut Assembly in originating the “New England Plan.” 

We now come to the highly confidential letter that Thomas Hutchinson, 
who occupied the combined posts of Lieutenant Governor and Chief Justice 
of Massachusetts Bay, wrote in 1769 to Governor Francis Bernard, who was 
in England. This communication is to be found in the October number of 
PENNSYLVANIA History and has to do with the dangerous unrest in the 
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colonies. Before closing his letter Hutchinson made the following  state- 
ment: “At the congress at Albany in 1754 I was in fav? of an Union of the 
gov's for certain Purposes & I drew the Plan which was then accepted [but] 
if I had imagined such absurd notions of govt could ever have entred into 
the heads of the Americans as are now publicly avowed I should then have 
been [as much] against any sort of union as I was for it’ (Mass. Archives, 
26 :395). 

If there was no basis for such an assertion on the part of Hutchinson, we 
would have to brand him either as a knave or as one who had reached the 
age of senility with the consequent loss of memory. Few of those who have 
followed his career in the 1760’s and 1770’s, especially as set forth in his 
writings, would agree to place him in either category. To argue that he 
confused in this letter the Albany representation to the Board of Trade, 
which he drafted—something that occupied very little of the time of the 
Congress and that Hutchinson barely mentioned later in reporting to the 
Massachusetts Bay General Court—with the Albany Plan of Union which, 
with Indian affairs, occupied most of the time of the Congress over a period 
of weeks, is unbelievable in a man who displayed such acumen in 1769. 

Hutchinson’s confidential disclosure, when taken in conjunction with a 
careful evaluation of all the other evidence that has come to light seems 
to confirm the view that the Massachusetts Bay commissioners, in order to 
carry out their leading instruction from the General Court, brought to 
Albany a detailed and very carefully drafted plan of union. It also appears 
that in the course of the proceedings and, more specifically, in the final 
stages of the work of the committee on a plan of union, with time running 
out, a decision was reached. This was to combine the structure and 
phraseology of the Massachusetts Bay plan with the concepts of a general 
union. Stripping it of its more restricted and traditional features, Franklin, 
as chairman—we are led to assume—used this plan as a model upon which 
he grafted with great skill the distinctive and forward-looking ideas that 
characterize both his original “Short Hints” and the improved version 
preserved in the handwriting of Meshec Weare. Such a process would have 
carried out fully the spirit of the instruction the Congress gave to the com- 
mittee on a plan of union, which was to “digest” the various plans “into 
one general plan for the inspection of this Board” [that is, the Congress]. 
This, I believe, is just what happened in evolving the Albany Plan of Union. 

We now come to consider the specific point most stressed by Professor 
Crane in his present letter and which was also emphasized in his earlier 
“Letter to the Editor” of The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography. This is the caption that appears at the head of the “New 
England Plan” as published in the Massachusetts Historical Society Collec- 
tions for 1801, which, according to him, is misleading. It reads as follows: 
“Plan of a proposed Union of the several colonies of Massachusetts-Bay, 
New-Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode-Island, New-York & New-Jersey, for 
their mutual Defence and Security, & for extending the British Settlements 
Northward & Westward of said Colonies in North-America; recommended 
by Commissioners from several Colonies, met in Congress, at Albany, June 
14, 1754.” The part of the caption to which he takes exception is the final 
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clause that he regards as an interpolation by the editor of the particular 
volume of the Collections in which it is printed and he states his reasons 
for this position at length. These involve not only facts but also assumptions. 


Whether Professor Crane is right or wrong in his position that the clause 
is an unauthorized interpolation surely cannot be settled until what must 
have been the fair copy of the “New England Plan” that was sent to the 
Connecticut Assembly is discovered or additional evidence comes to light. 
One need only look at the reproduction of the first page of the “New Eng- 
land Plan” as preserved in the Trumbull Papers (PENNSYLVANIA History, 
October 1959, p. 302) to realize that this disfigured manuscript would never 
have been sent to the Assembly. What one can affirm is that, without some 
such clause in the caption, or other clear explanation in the body of the 
report of the committee, the reason for the appearance of this plan of 
union in conjunction with the report becomes shrouded in mystery and is 
a most extraordinary thing. If, on the other hand, one accepts as fact that 
the committee, in deciding to send to the Assembly a fair copy of the “New 
England Plan,” was itself responsible for adding to the caption the clause 
“recommended by Commissioners from several Colonies, met in Congress, 
at Albany, June 14, 1754,” this clears up many difficult points. 


Hoping to locate a fair copy of the plan, before preparing my paper I 
visited the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Massachusetts Archives, 
the Connecticut Historical Society and the Connecticut State Library, but my 
search was without success. In this connection I also discussed the problem 
with those most likely to be in a position to help me. There seemed to be 
general agreement among them that a fair copy of the “New England Plan” 
must have been sent and also agreement that some clear explanation would 
be considered necessary for the presence of the plan as a part of the report, 
and that it was to be expected in the fair copy either by a clause in the 
caption or otherwise. I myself had reached a similar conclusion and therefore 
felt justified in acting on the assumption—until proof is forthcoming that 
it was not—that the clause objected to by Professor Crane was an integral 
part of the caption and was in existence at the time the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society Collections for 1800 were published. 


Put in these terms the inclusion of the “New England Plan” in the report 
is intelligible since it makes clear that another, more limited plan than the 
rejected Albany Plan of Union, had earlier received consideration at Albany 
and a certain amount of support there. Yet the committee did not recommend 
the “New England Plan” to the consideration of the Connecticut Assembly, 
nor is it likely that any group of Connecticut men would have supported its 
adoption in 1754. This position is certainly in harmony with the statement 
of Abiel Holmes in his American Annals (II, 201) published in 1805. Now 
informed on the real Albany Plan of Union which he describes—knowledge 
of which he obviously did not possess in 1801 when he edited the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society Collections—he has the following comment on 
the Albany Congress in a footnote: “Another plan, then proposed, is in 
Coll. Hist. Soc. vii. 203-207. Who composed it does not appear; perhaps Mr. 
Hutchinson of Massachusetts.” Although Holmes, as Professor Crane has 
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pointed out, examined and initialed the manuscript of the plan among the 
Trumbull Papers, it is significant that he did not attribute it to Connecticut. 

One last point I must make. In my most recent article, which has led 
Professor Crane to write his second “Letter,” I indicated that the “New 
England Plan,” as published in the Collections of both the Massachusetts 
Historical Society and the Connecticut Historical Society, was apparently 
not the plan that the Massachusetts Bay commissioners brought to Albany, but 
was one based upon it and that amended it in certain particulars. My position 
is that the manuscript copy of the “New England Plan” in the Connecticut 
State Library, only when stripped of the amendments to it in the form of 
interlineations, discloses the plan that Hutchinson declared that he himself 
had drafted. The amendments to it may have been introduced at a meeting 
of commissioners in Albany on June 14—in line with the indications in 
Franklin’s Memoirs (p. 326) as edited by the late Professor Max Farrand, 
that “we met the other Commissioners and met at Albany about the Middle 
of June.” This is the position assumed in my recent article. However, these 
amendments could alternately have been inserted in the transcript of the 
Hutchinson plan by the Connecticut committee on the union, as I suggested 
in my earlier paper—a view which, as stated above, I now conceive to 
present great difficulties. In other words, my position remains unchanged: 
that the “New England Plan” represents a modification—whether made at 
Albany or in Connecticut—of the original Massachusetts Bay plan of union. 
As a result of the loss of most of Hutchinson’s papers in the Stamp Act 
riot in August, 1765, this (in the form of the transcript in the handwriting 
of Jonathan Trumbull) will doubtless, when relieved of its amendments, 
remain the clearest indication of the type of union the Massachusetts Bay 
commissioners had in mind when appearing at Albany prepared to carry out 
their instructions from the General Court to work for “a general, firm and 
perpetual union & confederacy.” 

That the tentative position I have assumed seems to have been accepted 
by some scholars may be indicated by the fact that after my article on 
“Thomas Hutchinson and the Framing of the Albany Plan of Union, 1754” 
and also the “Letters to the Editor” of 1951 had appeared, I was approached 
by the publication committee of the Old South Association of Boston (which 
has done so much to develop an interest in carefully edited source materials) 
with a request to produce a new Old South Leaflet on the Albany Plan of 
Union. It was indicated to me that the editing of the earlier leaflet on this 
topic did not represent present standards of historical scholarship and it was 
desired that I would embody my findings in a new leaflet. This leaflet 
was published in 1953. 


Before completing this letter I must repeat what I said in my 1951 
“Letter to the Editor” on what was involved in undertaking the writing of 
my first article. It is equally pertinent to my book and to both my articles 
on the subject of the Albany Plan of Union: 


To reconstruct the history of the background of the Albany Plan of 
Union it was imperative to take into account [both direct and in- 
direct evidence]. . . . To neglect either category of evidence is to 
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run the risk of grave historical distortion. Further, it seemed to me 
that only in strict observance of two great canons of historical re- 
construction could I feel assured that the hypothesis that I set forth 
both in my book and in the article would possess any permanent 
significance. One of these canons involves the principle that in 
arriving at an acceptable interpretation of the facts of history and 
with it a sound solution of any historical problem at least two 
things must be kept constantly in view by the student: he should 
neither do violence to any fact nor ignore it, if it is pertinent. The 
other canon involves the principle that as between two hypotheses 
relating to the solution of a historical problem, that one which most 
nearly brings under scrutiny and reconciles all pertinent facts with- 
out doing violence to any of them is apt to be more in accord with 
reality than one which leaves out of account many such facts and 
therefore leaves them unreconciled with facts that have been selected 
for consideration. . . . Whether Professor Crane’s hypothesis, with 
its assumptions, more nearly measures up to this exacting standard 
than my own, with its corresponding assumptions, I must leave to 
the judgment of other scholars. t 


In conclusion let me express the hope that others will seek the opportunity 
and find the means to throw additional light on the problems I have raised 
in my book, in my other writings on the subject of the Albany Plan of Union, 
and in the letters that Professor Crane and I have exchanged. 


Lehigh University LAWRENCE HENry GIPSON 








